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WORKING AT BIRDS. 


DREDGING FOR SPECIMENS. 


A CRUISE ALONG THE CUBAN COAST, OFF THE BAHAMAS, AND 
THROUGH THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


By Ep. L. SABIN. 


P TO the middle of the last century, very little was known 

of the life in the depths of the ocean. Sometimes a storm 
would cast strange objects upon the beach, or the fluke of an 
anchor would add one more to the sailors’ stock of curiosities. 
Indeed, life was supposed to end at the one hundred fathom line. 
We now are satisfied that it never does end. In 1868 the United 
States Coast Survey commenced a series of deep sea dredgings off 
Florida, and Great Britain sent out the gunboat ‘‘ Lightning.’’ 
Six hundred fathoms were reached. Then followed the British 
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’ 


vessels ‘‘ Porcupine’’ and ‘‘ Chalienger,’’ and the American expe- 
ditions of the ‘‘Albatross’’ and the ‘‘ Blake.’’ Three thousand, one 
hundred and fifty fathoms were dredged, and in the deepest sounding 
in the ocean four thousand, five hundred and: seventy-five fathoms, 
but the lack of time and of daylight prevented a successful haul. 

Science is now occupying a large space in the college curricu- 
lum. In many institutions, especially in the West, it is treading 
under foot the classics. Whether this is due to the prevailing 
disdain of the dead languages, or to the fascination that natural 
science has for the majority of youths, I do not know. But bio- 
logical laboratories and a well-stocked museum are to-day essen- 
tials in every progressive Western college and university. The 
East has delved in science for a longer period, and this branch of 
education has been relegated to its proper sphere, or rendered less 
conspicuous by the host of other studies. 

While some of the materials in a laboratory or museum can be 
used over and over again, the work of dissecting and experiment- 
ing makes sad inroads upon the most valuable. Consequently, 
supplies must ever be flowing in from dealers, or expeditions must 
be dispatched to scour the sea and land. Sea products are the 
best, because they really illustrate that which the student wants 
to ascertain. 

To Iowa belongs the distinction of having sent out the first 
college expedition of this nature ever formed in the West. Indeed, 
it is the first of its kind that any college has fathered. Never 
before has an educational institution equipped and sent out a float- 
ing biological laboratory, with a body of professors and students 
on board, to dredge and make collections. 

Baltimore was aghast, last spring, when a company of natives 
from the West invaded the peaceful old city and sailed away in a 
Baltimore schooner. The party numbered twenty-one, seven 
instructors and fourteen students, all under the auspices of the 
State University. Probably the most unique thing about this 
expedition wds the ‘‘co-ed.’’ phase,—the fact that seven of its 
members were women. ‘The fair sex roughed it as well as their 
brothers, and added not a little to the success of the venture. 

The schooner, the ‘‘ Emily E. Johnson,’’ was a small two- 
masted vessel, ninety-five feet long, and of one hundred and fifteen 
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tons burthen. She was admirably adapted to the needs of such a 
cruise. For a month or more previous:to the embarkment, the 
little lumber schooner was being transformed and rendered avail- 
able for the purpose. The large, roomy hold was floored, and 
two tiers of bunks were placed on each side. Here the men slept. 
Two tables were firmly placed, one to be used at meal-time, the 
other devoted to experiments. Against the after end of the hold 
were fixed the laboratory cases with sockets for the bottles, and 
in one corner was an extensive library. Photographic utensils, 
necessary in laboratory work, required the construction of a 
dark-room. The cabin, , 
large for a schooner of this 
class, accommodated the 
women almost as com- 
pletely as the quarters of 
a steamer. 

The skipper, on whose 
qualities, the land-lubbers 
must helplessly depend, 
was Captain Charles B. 
Flowers, a man well versed 
in southern water-ways. 
He amply deserved the im- 
plicit trust placed in him, 
and in the minds of the 
expedition the name of 
‘*Cap’n Charlie’’ is syn- 
onymous with all that is 
true and faithful in navigation. A braver sailor and a better man 
never lived. He was ably supported by the mate, George Murrell, 
whom we will always remember kindly. 

On the fifth day of May the ‘‘ Emily ’’ started on her voyage, 
under orders to work along the Cuban coast, through the Florida 
Keys, and the Bahamas. The Baltimore papers had advertised the 
enterprise, and a crowd gathered at the dock to see the schooner 
leave, and to cheer in response to the college yell. The sail down 
the Chesapeake was delightful, but the captain and the mate smiled 
softly. Sunday morning, the seventh, we emerged into the 
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Atlantic. The roll of the Gulf Stream quickly changed the aspect 
of affairs on the vessel... Only two or three of the members had 
ever been upon the ocean, and Neptune had an easy victory. 
Seventeen of the twenty-one experienced the horrors of mal de 
mer. The victims were miserable, very miserable. They lay 
helpless on the deck, enveloped in blankets ; and when night fell, 
they crept painfully down to their bunks. But the sufferers soon 
became steady on their feet, and by the time Abaco, the first 
land, was sighted, the scientists were making sad havoc with the 
provisions. : 

On the evening of the eighth day out, the anchor was dropped 
in the bay at Egg Island, one of the most beautiful of the Baha- 
mas, latitude 25° 30’, longitude 76° 53’. The object of the expe- 
dition was as much to pursue the work of collecting on the land 
and in the shallows as to dredge the deep sea. Cocoa palms, white 
sand crested by sunny surf, and other attributes of the tropics, 
greeted and deeply interested the northerners. A day was spent 
here in making the initial collections. The members were told 
off into squads, and half sent to the main island and half to Little 
Egg Island, a gray bank of coral near by. ‘The land party brought 
to the schooner birds and plants. The reef party procured mol- 
lusks and rock-crabs, and as the water was only a few feet in 
depth, sea-fans were torn from the bottom by divers. As regards 
the mollusks, the laborers learned to approach them on tiptoe and 
without any warning thrust a thin-bladed knife under them as 
they clung to the rocks, otherwise the slightest preliminary touch 
causes them to contract so that it is impossible to pry them loose. 
The crabs are hideous, spider-like creatures, so quick that one 
man with a net cannot capture them. The embryo divers had 
considerable difficulty with the salt water, and it was some time 
before we could go down six feet, there being a vast difference 
between diving in fresh and in salt water. 

From Egg Island, the ‘‘ Emily ’’ sailed for Havana, by way of 
the Great Bahama Bank. ‘This bank is an enormous plateau of 
the ocean bed. It extends over many miles, with the water vary- 
ing from three to ten fathoms. All around the sea is of a light 
green color, presenting a peculiar sight. Here the ‘‘Emily’’ 
made her first hauls with the dredge. 
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Dredging apparatus is not as complicated as is generally sup- 
posed. A dredge is nothing but an iron rectangle, a box with no 
top or bottom. The sides are about eighteen inches long, though 
the dimensions vary, and the upper and lower are furnished with 
lips to scoop up the sand or ooze. Instead of a bottom, the 
dredge has a net fastened to it, of such sized meshes that as few 
objects as possible are washed through, but not so small as to be 
torn by the resistance of the water. Iron arms extend up from 
two of the sides and meet, and to this apex the rope is bent. 
Important accessories to a dredging outfit are the tangle-bars. 
To a bar of iron, about four feet in length, are tied pieces of hemp 
rope, unraveled, or ‘‘teazed.’’ They hang like a fringe, and 
when the affair is dragged along the bed of the sea all manner of 
animals and vegetation are caught in the fibers. The arrangement 
is well named ‘‘tangle-bars.’’ ‘The vessels heretofore dispatched 
to dredge have been furnished with donkey engines with which to 
haul in the dredge. But the enthusiasts on the ‘‘ Emily’’ took 
turns at manipulating a pair of cranks, and so winding the rope 
on a drum—a four-man-power. In this connection it is well to 
add that this was the first time a sailing vessel was used in such 
an undertaking, and the feasibility of the plan was scoffed at by 
scientists. Experience has shown, however, that a dredge can 
be managed with perfect ease when it is towed by an ordinary 
schooner. 

So the Great Bahama Bank witnessed our first blisters. The 
expedition was divided into reliefs of two each, and the list was 
tacked up on the mainmast. The sun was fearfully hot, and with 
aching backs and tender hands we tugged and shoved away at the 
cranks. The shallowness of the water was a point in our favor, 
but to offset this was the disadvantage many of us endured, in being 
‘*soft,’’ unused to hard labor. We soon became callous, and 
accepted the situation as a necessary evil. There was no play 
about it, however. When the dredge or tangle-bars,; heavily 
freighted, are at the end of a hundred fathoms of line, the task 
of pulling the mass to the side of the vessel is tremendous. Often 
the apparatus becomes hung on a projecting coral head, or jammed 
between two rocks. Then as many men are placed at the cranks 
as the handles will accommodate, and it is, ‘‘ Pull, Dan,’’ ‘‘ Pull, 
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Dick,’’ till something gives way. I have seen the schooner drawn 
backwards until the line was perfectly perpendicular. Then there 
is a moment of desperate struggle, every person not at the crank 
is warned to stand from under, there is a pause, and then a crash. 
The dredge comes up battered, and the thick iron bar of the 
tangles is twisted and bent into a V. 

Life on the ‘‘Emily’’ was very methodical. We were 
awakened at four bells, or six o’clock. We made a haul with 
the dredge before breakfast. After the meal; we worked hard till 
dinner. We usually crowded in three hauls, ‘‘ knocked off’’ for a 
nooning, and made two hauls in the afternoon. By that time we 
were pretty well tired out. 

Before dredging on unknown ground, soundings were carefully 
instituted, and the vessel brought into the wind, so as to slacken 
her speed. Then the dredge is lowered over the side (on the 
windward, of course), and the gathering way of the schooner 
pays out the line. Contrary to the advice of nearly every scien- 
tist of note, except Professor Agassiz, we employed a wire cable. 
The other expeditions have used hemp rope, and the authorities 
insisted that the wire would corrode and kink. But a youth was 
stationed just in front of the drum, and as the line was run out 
he industriously oiled it. <A sufficient quantity of other rope was 
carried, to answer in an emergency, but was not needed. 

At a large number of places where we dredged, we could see 
the bottom very plainly. The water is marvelously limpid and 
clear, and of the most beautiful shades of green imaginable. We 


‘ could watch the dredge slowly sink and recede, until it was lost in 


the wake of the schooner. The line appeared to make a black 
crack in the crystal of the sea. As-we leaned over the rail, all 
the creatures on the ocean-bed were exposed, as though we were 
looking into a great aquarium. Huge red starfish lay on the 
white sand, and we could see sponges, monster sea-urchins, slug- 
gish fish, and brilliant corals. 

In twenty minutes the call to man the cranks was heard, and 
poetry became prose. Each squad had thirty or fifty turns of the 
handle, and that was quite enough. The sun was straight in 
the zenith, and the persons who were off duty for a short time 
sprawled in the few shady spots, resting and mildly ‘‘ guying’’ 
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their toiling brethren. Then the next shift was spurred into 
activity, and it bravely performed the allotted task. One from the 
feminine contingent guided the rope and gave the number of turns, 
so that the relief stood ready to seize the crank, without losing a 
second. 

Finally the dredge appeared far down through the emerald, 
looking like a strange sea-monster surging along. When along- 
side, it was lifted over and deposited upon the deck. This was 
the exciting moment. Out of the mouth of the machine would 
tumble a variety of queer 
objects. Toad fish, bat 
fish, angel fish that bite 
like demons, sea-cucum- 
bers that invariably com- 
mitted suicide by voiding 
their insides and display- 
ing them at a distance in 
a very cold-blooded man- 
ner, urchins with spines 
eight inches in length cov- 
ered with venomous barbs, 
crabs ofcrimson and white, 
or yellow and drab and 
blue, mollusks, and many 
other animals, besides veg- 
etation in an endless quan- 
tity. Even to anyone not 





interested in science, the 


PICKING OVER THE TANGLES. 


examination of the pro- 
ducts of a dredge haul is most fascinating. Tubs of sea-water 
have been placed in readiness, and into them the specimens are 


- thrown. In the meantime the schooner has been put about on 


the other tack, the dredge is again lowered, and we go back on a 
line nearly parallel to that before taken. Pending the next haul, 
the materials already gained are sorted, tagged with the number 
of the haul that brought them up, and thrust into alcohol tanks. 
The urchins, corals and plants are dried. The deck of the schooner 
was an eyesore to the sailors and captain. Sea-weeds, e/ cetera, 
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were hung in every available space, and the odor was not at all 
pleasant. But it was impossible to maintain things in a ship-shape 
condition. A book is placed in charge of a responsible member of 
the party, and in it are recorded the conditions attending each 
haul, the depth of the water, the longitude and latitude, the 
direction of the wind, the number of the station, and any especial 
incidents. 

The deepest hauls made by the ‘‘ Emily ’’’ were at 240 fathoms, 
off the coast of Cuba. Atthis depth better results for class work are 
obtained than at greater distances. Here several spider-crabs 
were found. They measured three feet from claw to claw, but 
individuals have been captured with a diameter of twelve feet. Cri- 
noids, a priceless species of animal life, were hailed with rejoicing, 
and even the staid professors flung their hats into the air. 

At Havana, the ‘‘ Emily’’ was a distinguished guest. The 
papers wrote articles about her, dignitaries visited her, and she was 
given a passport to sail in and out of the harbor without a pilot, 
and to dredge at will off the coast. 

Leaving Havana, we put into Bahia Honda, a bay thirty-five 
miles west from the capital. This isa rallying place for the never- 
dying revolutionists, and the schooner was looked upon with sus- 
picion by the officials. We were restricted to the water, and to 
thirty yards from the shore on land. Relentless hordes of mos- 
quitoes drove us frantic, and rain fell constantly in a drizzling mist. 

We gladly sought Key West, and were consigned to a pleasant 
quarantine at the Dry Tortugas. After a delightful stop in Key 
West, the schooner beat along the Keys with the thermometer in- 
dicating 130 degrees on the deck. Next came the Bahamas again. 

Here we saw old men who had never beheld a horse or a cow. 

Then we sailed for home. The log reads: ‘‘ Egg Island, Water 
Cay (Bahamas), Havana, Bahia Honda, Dry Tortugas, Key West, 
Sand Key (Florida Reef), Harbour Island, Spanish Wells, Little 
Cat Island (Bahamas), Baltimore.’’ 

Not all the time was spent in work. For days at a stretch the 
‘*Emily’’ floated inadeadcalm. Then it was impossible to dredge. 
The mercury rose to a prodigious height, the narrow line of shade 
under the booms traveled hither and thither as the vessel swung 
in the currents, and the pitch bubbled from the deck. At such 
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crises the entire population of the schooner tumbled overboard, 
fearless of sharks. Dolphins furnished splendid fishing, and one 
day we caught six sharks, and pickled the skins. During part of 
an afternoon an unwieldy loggerhead turtle swam in the wake, 
snorting at the movement of the rudder. 

While in the tropics we all slept on deck. The hold was too 
close, and the nights are comparatively cool, so that the fresh air 
is a blessing. Often did we throw ourselves upon"the hard boards 
and thus, winked at by the 
soft stars, we slumbered till 
the steward awakened us, 
or the sun, blazing across 
the water, forced us to 
move. Sunday was always 
observed with short ser- 
vices. During the last few 
weeks of the voyage the 
drinking water became full 
of wrigglers, and we were 
driven to the expedient of 
closing our eyes when we 
drank. The food ran short, 
and musty oatmeal and 
canned gooseberries were 
the Alpha and Omega of 
the bill of fare. Then we 
longed for dear America, 





ice water and steak. 

After the material 
brought up by dredge and ‘‘ tangles ’’ has been put into the alcohol, 
it must be changed again before it is ready to be sealed. Conse- 
quently, there were busy days on the ‘‘ Emily ’’ on the homeward 
trip. The specimens were all handled for the second time. The 
dried urchins and the shells were carefully wrapped in paper and 
packed in boxes. The huge heads of coral were slung with ropes 
in crates. The stuff in alcohol was taken out and thrust into a 
stronger solution, and the pans and tanks were soldered air-tight. 
The bad-smelling turtle skeletons and bird and shark skins were 
closely examined. 


SORTING THE MATERIAL. 
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At Baltimore, after passing the custom house, with infinite 
labor the collection and the machinery were loaded into a freight 
car. We had traversed thirty-six hundred miles of the tropic 
seas, made seventy-eight hauls, talked Spanish and ‘‘ cockney,”’ 
and not cooled our tongues for three months. Though proud of 
the scientific results of the cruise, we were glad to get back. 





CONG fi) 
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PAGAHN. 


By Justin M. St. JouHN. 


Where winds blow warm from a tropic sea 
And lotus flowers unfold, 

Where a Buddhist dreams of eternity 

In the sacred glooms of the banyan tree, 
This curious tale is told. 


In a time, of the centuries oversown 
With the dust, oblivion, 

There sat a king on an ivory throne, 

Whose loves were his roya} house alone 
And the city of Pagahn. 


There lay Pagahn as a priceless gem 
In the valley’s golden ring ; 
Here the young prince played with a diadem ; 
And a thought of grief, as he looked on them, 
Filled the heart of the Indian king. 


*Twas the thought that a conquering foe might wear 
His crown, or laugh it to scorn, 

And his name expire on the wandering air, 

And his city lie in a valley bare, 
Dismantled and forlorn. 


And while re-echoed his changeless call 
On the high gods, o’er and o’er, 
‘* Long live the King !”’ cried a seneschal, 
And a priest salaamed in the gilded hall, 
With his forehead to the floor. 
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‘* Thy prayer to the Winged Ones divine 
Is heard,’’ the Brahmin said, 
‘* Let them count but a thousand temples thine, 
And fair Pagahn and thy royal line 
Shall live till the gods be dead.”’ 


Then a herald cried toward the sunrise sea 
And the mountain-girdled west, 
‘Ho! build to the gods, by the King’s decree, 
And win for the endless life to be, 
Nirvana’s dreamless rest.’’ 


From the city then and the narrow plain 
Unnumbered temples rose, 

Builded in pride, or in self-disdain, 

Or this for the king, or that to gain 
A weary soul’s repose. 


And the prince went forth to count them o’er 
When the builders’ tasks were done, 

And a message strange to the king he bore, 

For his thousand fanes were at last no more 
Than a thousand fanes save one. 


Then the old king smiled —‘‘ ’Tis a goodly sign ; 
Go build it, as thou must —’”’ 

And when was finished his rare design, 

Lo! the prince lay dead, and an olden shrine 
Had crumbled into dust. 


So they builded then, in their joy and woe, 
What years no records tell, 
But for each new-reared pagoda, lo! 
Another, built in the long ago, 
In shapeless ruin fell. 


Now a myriad lofty temples grace 
Pagahn in her decay, 

But the viceroy of an alien race 

Rules o’er the land, from his dwelling-place 
In a city leagues away. 


And the tale is told. ’Tis the lot of all ’ 
Who build below the sun. 
Though a thousand shrines should the fates forestall, 
Hope counts, till the day of doom befall, 
A thousand shrines — save one. 
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BEATRICE. 


A STORY OF BATOU TECHE. 
By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONEs. 


CHAPTER ITI. 






SEE journey from New Orleans to La Scalla Place was 
through those enchanting water-ways which our legend- 
loving poet, without ever having looked upon them, 
has described with so much feeling and fervor and with such 
instinctive accuracy. 

To Madame La Scalla, who accredited herself with the posses- 
sion of rare poetic feeling — and who certainly had fine moods — 
every bend and sweep of the current, every islet and silvery lagoon, 
and every dim, leafy corridor in the weird, colonnaded forests, 
expressed some sweet or sad thought from ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ 

She was fond of exquisite sentiment, as she was fond of the ele- 
gancies ot dress, and the languorous sweetness of perfumes, and the 
dreamy tenderness of Chopin’s music. Strong, violent things 
might sweep over her, but they did not touch her. The real 
tragedy of ‘‘ Evangeline’’ did not touch her; the romance alone 
appealed to her. 

She had a blue and gold copy of the poem in her lap as she 
sat upon the steamer’s deck. Occasionally she read a line here 
or there, some passage fitted to the passing scene, thus intensify- 
ing her impressions. 

She loved to follow in fancy, as she was repeating in reality, 
the voyage of the fair Acadian maiden and her gentle guide, the 
good Father Felician, with the stalwart, trusty oarsmen who pro- 
pelled their rude craft toward the land of hope and promise. 

At a certain point where the waters grew dark and sluggish 
and seemed uncertain of their course, dividing and winding hither 
and thither among the islands, the steamer was forced to enter a 
narrow passage where the forest, coming close to the banks, 


encompassed it as in a dim green vault. 
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Here she partially closed her eyes and, leaning back in her 
chair with hands folded upon the open book, murmured half 
inaudibly : 


‘* Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Death-like the silence reigned, and unbroken.” 


And farther on, emerging from this sombre and mystic silence, 





she quoted again — applying the words to the marvelous picture 


her eyes rested upon : 





‘In the islanded Atchafalaya.” 


* Before them 
Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 
Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia blossoms, 
And with the heat of noon ; and numberless sylvan islands, 
Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of roses, 
Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber.”’ 


, 


Just here in the islanded Atchafalaya,— where the weary 
Acadian wanderers of nearly a century before had moored their 
bark at noontide under the drooping Wachita willows and fallen 
heavily asleep on the greensward,— Madame’s sensations were 
most acute. 
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‘*Ah,’’ she soliloquized dreamily, ‘‘if only Evangeline had 
remained awake that day! She might have heard the dip of 
Gabriel's oar and recognized the sound of his voice as his boat 
glided ‘close under the lee of the island,’ behind the ‘screen of 
palmettos.’ And then the story would not have had so sad an 
ending.’’ 

She smiled, half-conscious that she was only coquetting with 
her own emotions. The journey would have been unspeakably 
dull if she could not have entertained herself with this poetic 
drama,— in its own sweet and actual setting,— or in some other 
equally fanciful manner. She had abundant resources of this sort 
which made life a kind of fairy-tale to her. 

As for the children, Evalina and Beatrice, they had to be sat- 
isfied with their own thoughts about the things they saw and felt. 
Art had not opened her beautiful palaces to them yet, nor taught 
them how to understand Nature. To them the course over which 
they glided was like an unfamiliar but delightful book, full of sur- 
prises though not inconsequent. 

Evalina, who knew something of geography, informed her 
companion — companionship was the only recognizable relation 
between them — that the river had a purpose, which was to find 
the least obstructed course to the sea. And forthwith they began 
to study its purpose, and became deeply interested in divining its 
intentions and noting its little stratagems, which they thought 
were quite humanly intelligent. 

Sometimes it went straight on, with a swift and noiseless rush 
as if resolved to overwhelm and bear down every opposing force. 
Then, suddenly, it changed its tactics, and turned and twisted and 
doubled like a hound on the scent ; shifting the scenes along the 
banks as rapidly and adroitly as stage scenes are shifted in a play. 
It knew, of course, just where to cut through the lush green 
meadows, where it must skirt the ‘oak-crowned cheniere and 
where it might spread out over the reedy morass, or feel its sub- 
tile way among the thick ranks of pines and cypresses. 

The children pleased themselves with pretending that the river 
took pains to find out and flow past the most picturesque groves 
of holly and dogwood and magnolia ; and thickets of wild plum 
and mayhaw and pink azalea, and the beautiful flowering crepé 
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myrtle ; and past tangles of sweet-scented jasmine and grape, and 
the gaudy trumpet-vine ; and a thousand other lovely wild cling- 
ing, creeping, wreathing things— which surely could not exist 
anywhere else in the forest ! 

Evalina had traveled over the route so many times before that the 
journey of itself had become tiresomely familiar, like the poems one 
cons by heart in childhood but does not understand. In her later 
voyages she had been well content to ensconce herself in a snug 
corner of the boat with a book, and let the beautiful scenes which 
no longer offered novelty to her eye pass unnoticed,— except when 
her brother Burgoyne, an alert and intelligent lad a few years her 
senior, had accompanied her. Burgoyne had acquired a kind of 
lore connected with this romantic chain of waters, far more excit- 
ing than the story of Evangeline. The tales he told to 
Evalina aroused her intense interest and took her mind off her 
‘* silly stories,’’ as he called the sort of things she read. 

Now, for the first time, she seemed to see the river and the 
landscape. The presence of the child beside her, who was so 
acutely alive to it all, awakened in her a new sense and put her, 
for the first time in her life, in touch with nature. 

In all respects the voyage was to Beatrice a thrillingly new 
experience. Through the knowledge she had gained through her 
close acquaintance with the tiny creatures of the court, and the 
few trees and shrubs and flowers that grew there, and the little 
patch of sky, enabled her to understand these larger mysteries 
which offered themselves at every turn, far better than Evalina 
understood them, or even Madame La Scalla, who saw them only 
through the poet’s eyes and cared little for them in and of them- 
selves. 

The little being, whom Nature had found ways and means of 
educating, was so used to giving significance and personality to 
every living thing, that all life interested her in a peculiar way. 
Her thoughts about the bees that went buzzing by, the mullet that 
jumped up in the water, the birds that sang unseen in the thickets 
or flashed their bright wings through the forest glades,— and 
even about the lazy turtles sunning themselves ecstatically upon 
drift-logs near the banks, and dropping tardily into the water 
when the vibrations from the steamer rocked the log,— were 
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intimate and friendly, as are the thoughts of the wise humanitarian 
concerning the people about him, whether he knows them per- 
sonally or not. 

She was acquainted with the habits and modes of thought of 
many of these small creatures, and knew that each one of them 
was dear and important to itself at least, if not to a circle of rela- 
tives and friends. And even when she did not know the kind of 
life they led she sympathized with them and made up little histor- 
ies for them in her mind. 

But little of this came to the surface. She sat near her young 
mistress upon a low stool; her exquisite face, the golden high- 
lights on her rich abundant hair, the perfeét modeling of her 
small body and the pretty picturesqueness of her attitudes, afford- 
ing constant delight to Evalina. 

Now and then she raised her wonder-bright eyes to Evalina’s 
face, with a ‘‘ Hark !’’ or ‘‘ Oh, look !’’ as some unusually sweet 
bird-note fell- upon her ear, or an exceptionally beautiful vista 
opened before them. 

Nothing escaped her keen sight. From time to time she 
silently pointed out a tall feathered creature posing upon one leg 
on the sunk margin of the stream, scarcely distinguishable from 
the gray-green moss and underbrush ; or the spectral figure of a 
man skilfully poling his unsteady dugout through the intermin- 
abte swamp. 

There was such a wealth of things to take note of !—the 
flight of wild-ducks and wild-geese; the clouds of black-birds 
alighting upon leafless trees to give a joyous matinee ; the watch- 
ful buzzards, perched upon barren limbs and waiting —as others 
of their kind wait at the Houses of Silence in the land of the Par- 
sees ; swift sea-birds hurtling by on slender, scythe-shaped wings ; 
myriads of delicate white spider-lilies, and purple fleur-de-lis ; 
and whole lagoons given up to great snowy water-lilies, with 
their broad green leaves lying flat upon the glassy surface. 

Often as evening approached and they sat wrapped in warm 
shawls,— for even in midsummer it is cool here when the sun 
goes down, and a penetrating dampness steals up from the salt 
marshes below,— Evalina repeated in her own simple language 
the tales Burgoyne had told her ; about the pirates and freebooters 
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who formerly infested these labyrinthine waters. She pointed out 
to Beatrice the very bayous up which the notorious Jean Lafitte, 
chief of a band of desperadoes gathered from all nations, had sailed 
to hide his contraband goods or sell them to the rich planters. 

The planters were known to be more in sympathy with the 
outlaws than with the government, and secretly encouraged the 
illicit traffic by which they were spared the payment of heavy cus- 
toms. Many of them had friendly personal relations with Lafitte, 
and felt great admiration for the man — once a humble blacksmith 
of Bordeaux — whose ambitious spirit, commanding eye (he had 
but one), and powerful magnetism had made him the despotic but 
idolized sovereign of men as daring as himself, and more lawless. 

Beatrice, listening with eyes full of wonder and excitement, 
demanded : 

‘*Ts it all true ?’”’ 


’ 


‘“Why, of course it is true,’’ returned Evalina. ‘‘I know 
people who have things that were presented to them by Captain 
Lafitte,— rings and pistols and knives, real murdering knives, you 
know, with actual blood stains upon them. An old friend of ours 
at St. Martinsville, M. Condé, when he was a boy knew Lafitte 
quite well, and he has one of the knives. Of course where the 
blood was there are just rusty spots now. M. Condé says he 
would not have them scoured off for the world.’’ 

‘‘Why wouldn’t he?’’ asked Beatrice. 

‘‘Oh, they make the knife more interesting, I presume. It 
has a history ; all of M. Conde’s relics — and he has a lot of them 
—have histories. He says it is the history of such things that 
makes them valuable. This knife was picked up off the deck of 
an English man-of-war which Lafitte captured after a dreadful 
battle. It has the name of an English nobleman engraved upon 
the handle.’’ 

‘* Did you ever see it?’’ asked Beatrice. 

‘‘The knife? Oh, yes,’’ said Evalina. ‘‘ I’ve had it in my 


hands. But it makes one feel rather queer,’’ she added. 

‘*T wouldn’t touch it fo’ anything !’’ declared Beatrice, with a 
look of intense aversion, and with a shudder. 

‘“Wouldn’t you? How funny!’’ returned Evalina. ‘‘It 


couldn’t hurt you ; it is quite dull.”’ 
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After a moment, she remarked : 

‘** Papa never liked to have Burgoyne hear these stories about 
the pirates; he thought they were unwholesome for boys. But 
M. Condé always poohed, and said it would just make a man of 
him. I used to ask papa if they were not unwholesome for girls, 
too; but he laughed and said he reckoned there was not much 
danger of a girl-pirate, especially a girl like me, afraid even of a 
field-mouse.’’ 

The stories might not have been unwholesome for Burgoyne, 
had they been set before him in the right light. But M. Condé 
unfortunately invested them with the seductive glamour of 
romance, and threw a halo round the head of the famous outlaw. 

M. Condé was a man of leisure, who both visited and enter- 
tained his friends with great frequency. His mind was as full of 
traditions as his cabinet was of curios, and he liked to exhibit both. 

He was fond of declaiming —in the old oratorical way ; and 
loved nothing so much as an audience, even though it consisted 
only of a bright-cheeked lad in knickerbockers, standing before 
him with feet well apart and firmly planted, his hands behind his 
back, his eyes admiringly uplifted, and his lips half open ready to 
cry, ‘‘ Bravo!’’ in the right places. 

He took pains to assure Burgoyne that he deprecated 
Lafitte’s career, but he was convinced the man possessed some 
noble virtues as an offset to his colossal crimes. 

In M. Conde’s opinion the laurels at the battle of New Orleans 
should have been divided between General Jackson and the patriot 
corsair. He always raised his voice at this point and demanded 
in stentorian tones — with an interrogative pause at the end of the 
sentence which greatly embarrassed his small auditor, who feared 
that something might be expected of him by way of reply,— 
‘* For was he not a true and loyal patriot ?”’ 

After an impressive moment, during which Burgoyne wriggled 
a little under his stern eye, he would continue in the same dra- 
matic strain, ‘‘ Jean Lafitte, smuggler and free-lance though he 
was, proudly turned his back upon the tempting bribes of the 
English commandant, and, despite General Jackson’s haughty 
refusal to ‘consort with rogues and pirates,’ and Governor Clai- 


borne’s hunting him out of his island stronghold with an army of 
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men, eventually codperated with the defenders of the city and 
kept the British ships out of the Pass of Barataria. Was not 
that a magnificent act, the act of a magnanimous man ?’’ 

M. Condé loved to dwell upon the contrast afforded by the 
fate of the ‘wo heroes of the famous battle; the one, with his 
crimes finally cancelled by the government through General Jack- 
son’s own recommendation, vanishing into oblivion and leaving 
no trace that history may take account of; the other with his 
name linked forever with the dazzling victory for which a general 
thanksgiving was immediately offered in the cathedral, with all 
the imposing ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But the narrator of these things drew no lesson from them and 
pointed no moral. Burgoyne was left to his own conclusions. 
He admired General Jackson very much, and loved to hear M. 





Condé describe — from vivid personal recollection —the pomp of 
this great occasion, when the stern warrior was crowned with 
laurel and his pathway was strewn with flowers by lovely Creole 
girls. But his youthful sympathies went out to the picturesque 
hero of Barataria. 

Evaline imparted to her listener the dreadful fact that Bur- 
goyne had been so impressed by M. Conde’s stories that he at one 
time organized a band of little negroes on the plantation, and 
played at smuggling and pirating until her papa was obliged to 
put a stop to it. 

‘* And even after that,’’ Evalina added, ‘‘ Burgoyne used to 
regret that the world had become so civilized —that was what 
M. Condé said—as to make the business of pirating not only 
dangerous,— of course a pirate would expect that,— but impos- 
sible.’’ 

‘*Does he think that way now?’’ asked Beatrice, who was 
getting some curious impressions of the youth from the side-lights 
thrown upon his character. 

‘*Q, dear, no!’’ answered Evalina, ‘‘ he has outgrown all that, 
of course ; he is sixteen now, and nearly as tall as papa.” 

Evalina’s stories about the pirates were extremely fascinating 
to Beatrice. But often, as the daylight faded and the thick dark- 
ness of the woods closed round them, she felt herself growing cold 
and benumbed, not with fear exactly, but with a kind of shuddering 
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awe ; and she was glad when Calisty came to call them into the 
cabin where there was warmth and light. 

Madame La Scalla spent the evenings pacing back and forth, 
erect and graceful, or reclining upon a couch, or in an easy chair. 
Sometimes she called Evalina to her and stroked her soft hair and 
chatted with her pleasantly ; or she made Beatrice come and stand 
before her, and examined her beautiful face as though it were a 
picture. 

Once she remarked, ‘‘ Evalina, do you observe that the child’s 
eye-lashes are exactly like your brother’s ?’’ 

Evalina deprecated the comparison, fond as she was of her 
little maid,— it was unconventional. But she was used to her 
mother’s frankness. 

It was not that Madame particularly adored the truth, she 
simply took a mischievous delight in unveiling social hypocrisies 
and exploding polite fictions. 

Calisty, who was an industrious lass, had her knitting and 
and needle-work, and busied herself from morning till night. 

Poor old Salome sat apart, the picture of despair. Often Beat- 
rice went up to her and wound her soft little arms about her neck. 
Salome returned the caresses, but never spoke. Evalina advised 
Beatrice not to trouble her. ‘‘ Mauma is mourning for Cousin 
Rose, you know,’’ she explained. ‘‘ She will get over it by and 
by.”’ 

There was one evening when all on board were impressed by 
the peculiar splendor of the sunset. 

The boat had swung clear of the woods and was ploughing its 
way through Grand Lake. ‘There was nothing to hide the sky ; 
it stretched above’ them, a vast luminous transparency, touched 
with every conceivable tint and brilliancy. 

Near the horizon line in the west lay a deep red core of fire, 
with billows of topaz and crimson rolling in upon it and absorb- 
ing and reflecting its splendor. Above them hung banners of 
purple, edged with flame. Here and there, as through a rent in 
a curtain, were shown soft undertones of blue, of tender green, 
the sweetest dream of color ! 

Across the smooth surface of the water lay a broad track of 
gold ; and it seemed as if the steamer, like an enchanted boat, 
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might glide over this shining pathway straight into the setting sun! 
Beatrice was entranced. 

tvalina enjoyed the scene calmly, as one enjoys the drama 
after the hundredth time or so, comparing it ii her mind with 
other sunsets she had witnessed,— as the d/ase theatre-goer com- 
pares actors and plays. 

There is value in accumulated experiences, a pleasure in being 
able to contrast one thing with another, and to bring recollections 
of the past to add to the interest and delight of the present ; but 
no pleasure of this sort can compare with the first fine rapture, 
the first intense, passionate consciousness of an undreamt-of 
glory — whether of Nature or of Art. 

As the river narrowed again, there came suddenly from the 
near, wooded bank a wonderful burst of song. Could Beatrice 
have defined the impression it made upon her, she would have 
said that it expressed not only the beauty, the splendor, the inef- 
fable charm of the closing day, but all that she thought and felt. 
It was the vocalization of emotion, of sensation. So searching 
were the strains, so charged with a kind of sweet torture, that 
they left no chord untouched, no fountain sealed. 

Madame La Scalla, leaning forward in her chair to listen, 
recalled the lines describing this same scene and this same occur- 
rence. She wondered with a smile whether the little warbler was 


! 


always there to make the picture tally with the poem ! 


‘* From a neighboring thicket the mocking bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
They seemed to follow or guide the revels of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them forth in derision, 
As when, after a shower, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 
With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throbbed with emotion, 
Slowly they entered the Teche, where it flows through the green Opelousas.”’ 


‘* Now we are almost home!’’ exclaimed Evalina, breaking 
the spell which the bird’s wonderful song had wrought. ‘‘ This 
river we are on now is the Teche. Oh, I am so glad! I really 
can hardly wait.’’ 
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She clasped her slender little hands about her knee and rocked 
to and fro. Her face beamed with the love of home and the long- 
ing to be there. , 

Beatrice could enter very well into her feeling ; but her thoughts 
went backward instead of forward, and were tinged with sorrow- 
ful regret rather than with pleasurable anticipation. The homely 
little court, with all that it contained,— not much, indeed, but 
enough for a child’s affectionate heart to feed upon, — how dear it 
was, now that it was so far away ! 

‘*Home is the best place in the world,’’ went on Evalina, 
‘*and papa is the best papa in the world. I am dying to see him, 
this moment! And dear Miss Speedwell,—she’s my English 
governess, you know. And there are all our people! I like 
them all, especially Cosette and Aunt Riddy and Uncle Smiley. 
You'll like them, too, Beatrice ; and I’m sure they will love you 
dearly.’’ 

‘* Are they colo'ed ?’’ asked Beatrice. 

‘* All but Cosette; she’s French. But she has always lived 
with us, just as if she belonged to us. When Mama was a young 
lady Cosette was her maid, but now she’s. the housekeeper. She 
carries the keys and looks after the servants.’’ 

Evalina was silent a moment, and a little cloud overspread her 
face. 

‘The only thing I am sorry about,’’ she said, ‘‘is that Bur- 
goyne is not home yet. He goes to school in Virginia, and the 
school is not out, I think, or else he is visiting somewhere, I don’t 
know which.”’ 

‘*Is he like you?’’ asked Beatrice. She had grave doubts 
about boys. 

‘‘Oh, no! he is very handsome,’’ answered Evalina, with 
great candor. ‘‘ Mama’s cousin Constance says he is the ‘ perfect 
blossom on the topmost bough of the LaScalla tree’ !”’ 

The way through the Teche was the most beautiful of all the 
journey. The richest plantations lay along its banks; and the 
roofs of noble mansions and the smokestacks of sugar houses were 
visible wherever there was an opening through the trees. 

Sometimes a whole plantation might be seen, enclosed by an 
emerald hedge and checked off with deep draining ditches. 
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Negroes were at work, hoeing cane and pulling weeds in the 
cotton-fields, singing as they toiled. 

In the midst of each plantation, upon a carefully chosen spot, 
stood the mansion, or Great House, with its wide corridors and 
peristyle of Grecian columns,— sheltered by mammoth live-oaks 
or surrounded by a row of China trees that spread their symme- 
trical tops like great umbrellas and made a green awning imper- 
vious to sun and rain. The purple bloom, covering like a deli- 
cate moss the broad, flat surface of these curious canopies, filled 
the air with perfume. 

Not far from the mansion was always the cluster of white- 
washed negro cabins, with their outside chimneys of mud and 
sticks, and their frail porticos screened with vines and trailing 
roses. 

Life abounded upon all sides. Immiense droves of cattle 
watched over by mounted herdsmen grazed in the meadows and 
marshes, where the 


‘* Grass grows 
More in a single night than a whole 
Canadian summer.”’ 


Now and then they met, or passed, a slow-sailing lugger. 
Dozens of canoes were upon the water ; hunters with their trained 
dogs were moving through the wood or wading in the marshes. 


sé 


Here and there a negro who had been granted an ‘‘ indulgence’”’ 
was seated in a shady nook upon the bank, with his line dropped 
in the water, steeping his soul in the highest bliss he knew. 
{ven in these days this is the colored idler’s ideal way of spend- 
ing a holiday. Christmas, Good Friday, St. Patrick’s Day, the 
Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, and the Birthday of 
Washington, have no other significance to his mind than that they 
are fishing days. 

LaScalla Place was a full quarter of a mile from the river ; 





but the boat’s whistle — sounded in a peculiar way to announce 
the arrival of members of the family, or of guests, — summoned 
the carriage to the landing. 

A wagon for the baggage followed close behind the carriage. 
It had a seat, covered with an old sheepskin, for the accommoda- 
tion of Calisty and Salome. 
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Uncle Smiley, a little old black man, with a kindly face, was 
the driver of this vehicle. Evalina greeted him with great friend- 
liness, and he responded with a vast smile and took both lines in 
one hand in order to lift his old white wool hat with the other. 

Evalina begged that Beatrice might be permitted to ride in the 
carriage, and her mother assented with a sarcastic little shrug. 

The carriage drove off; but the steamer had some freight to 
unload, and Uncle Smiley was obliged to wait until Madame’s 
trunks and the old wooden chest containing Salome’s belongings 
appeared. 


——_-——_- —--——-— 
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“The mansion . . . with its wide corridors and peristyle of Grecian columns.” 


He secured the lines,— though there was not much danger of 
his scrubby little mules moving out of their tracks,— and after 
gallantly acknowledging the slight introduction to Salome which 
Calisty volunteered, he sauntered down to the landing. When 
the trunks were put off he assumed a bland air and tried to 
wheedle the roustabouts into helping him drag them up and load 
them into the wagon. 

‘*O, we’s up to yo’ tricks, Unc’ Smiley ! yah-yah-yah !”’ 
they retorted, and began hauling up the gang-plank. 

The boat steamed slowly away, and Uncle Smiley scratched his 
head and looked up and down the river. 

‘*T ‘low C’listy mought he’p me,’’ he soliloquized, ‘‘ she pow- 
*ful strong an’ handy; but I’s not gwine t’ ax sich favors ob a lady !’’ 
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His eye finally alighted upon a familiar figure, with rod and 
line, seated upon an old up-turned dugout a few yards below ; 
and he started off with great alacrity and accosted the angler with 
insinuating friendliness, and with the air of a man who had no 
ulterior motive. 

‘*W’y, hello, Jake! dat you—all ? Howdy !”’ 

‘* Howdy,’’ answered Jake without taking his eyes from the 
water,— his ears had recognized the speaker. 

‘*Habin’ any luck ?’’ pursued Uncle Smiley, ‘‘I’s ’fraid not, 
f’om de ’pearance.”’ 7 

He stooped and picked up from the grass — where it lay gasp- 
ing —the only prize Jake had succeeded in landing. As the 
creature wriggled in his hands and finally flopped itself back upon 
the ground, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Yo’ ain’t gwine t’ eat dat kind o’ 
fish, Jake?”’ 

‘* Mos’ likely, ’f I don’t git no cat-fish,’’ was the laconic 
answer. 

‘‘He ain’t nuffin’ but bones! Yo’ eat dat fish up, ’n’ yo’ 
cyan’t pull yo’ shirt off oveh yo’ head fo’ week.”’ 

The appalling suggestion made no impression upon the phlegm- 
atic Jake. 

Uncle Smiley regarded him silently for a moment and then 
changed the conversation. 

‘* Sun gittin’ pu’ty neah down,’’ He remarked casually, squint- 
ing at the red western glow through the trees. ‘‘ Mebby you- 
all’d like to ride home, I’s got de wagon down hyeh ?’’ 

No answer. 

The intruder stood «with perplexed and anxious brows. Pres- 
ently his face lighted up. 

‘* Look hyeh, Jake,—’’ 


He was about to make the obdurate fisherman a handsome 





proposition. But in a flash Jake was upon his feet, in threatening 

attitude. ' 
‘*T’s a good min’ t’ pitch you-all ovah de bank !’’ he cried 

angrily. ‘‘ Yo’s scared all de fish out’n de bayou wid yo’ gab.’’ 
He was a young fellow, of gigantic size and furious temper. 
Uncle Smiley discreetly backed away from the river and gave 


up his futile efforts. 
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‘**F he know’d C’listy ’s up hyeh, he’d come along, sho’ ! 
he muttered as he trudged back toward the landing, ‘‘ but I’s not 
gwine t’ gib ’im de info’ mation.”’ 

Calisty had started to meet him. ‘‘ Whar’ you-all been, Unc’ 
Smiley,’’ she called out indignantly, ‘‘leabin’ we-all stan’in’ 


hyeh, waitin’ ?’’ 

‘*T’s jes’ tryin’ t’ git Big Jake t’ gimme a lif’ on dem boxes,’’ 
said the old man apologetically. 

‘* Well, yo’ cyan’t; Big Jake’s de on’ries’, lazies’ nigg’r on de 
plantation,’’ returned Calisty. ‘‘Come ’long, hyeh, I ‘low dis 
chile kin tote one en’ dem boxes.’’ 

She started off impetuously. Uncle Smiley followed as nimbly 
as he might, feebly deprecating the necessity of accepting such 


assistance from the weaker sex. 
[ Zo be continued.) 


A BELATED VALENTINE. 


By J. J. MAXFIELD. 


HAT shall your Valentine be? 
Climb all the Alps within reach ; 
Search all the earth and the sea; 
Fathom the charms of all speech, 
But know, when you come to the test, 
That Truth is the dearest and best. 


What is your Valentine worth? 

Take all the gems from the mines; 
Gather the treasures of earth, 

And taste all of pleasure’s best wines, 
But reckon them dust to be weighed 
When Truth in the balance is laid. 


Where does your Valentine dwell ? 
Stately and wise though he be; 

Though nobly descended as well, 
Plebeian forever is he 

When Truth is his rival for place, 

Unveiling a shadowless face. 


What is your Valentine’s name? 
Adonis! Well, take all he brings; 
Yet, love that is ardent as flame, 
Is merely a Cupid with wings. 
The best love of earth may decline, 
But Truth is eternal — divine. 


/ndianola, Iowa. 
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HON. JAMES HARLAN. 
By SAMUEL. M. CLARK. 


HE shrewd wit of Charles Dickens, happily not so for- 
midable nor so opportune as once, would probably 
Mahan find that now Americans write the biography of their 
public men with sufficient self-restraint. Wit may find subject 
for a caricature where wisdom would not find substance for an 
admonition. ‘‘ You have heard of Jefferson Brick, I see, sir,’’ 
quoth Colonel Diver, with a smile. ‘‘ England has heard of Jeffer- 
son Brick. Europe has heard of Jefferson Brick. You'll find 
Jefferson Brick at his usual post in the van of civilization and 
moral purity.’’ Well, vanstas vanitaltum! as the greater Thack- 








eray was wont to say over and over. One may stroll in the old 
graveyards of England and lift recumbent and fallen headstones, 
and scrape away the dust and softly carpeting moss that tries to 
keep green the memory of past generations, and, deciphering fading 
inscriptions, he will find that these mute, inglorious Miltons, these 
Cromwells, guiltless of their country’s blood, had each carefully 
put upon his gravestone the record of all the offices he ever filled, 
all the small honors at their most that ever came to him. Amer- 
icans do not dothis. They may speak with an over-consciousness 
of life in its lusty vigor, but at its end they go their way to the 
Eternal Silence humbly and mutely, without any gravestone proc- 
lamations of their small greatness fallen to dust and ashes, as one 
finds everywhere in England. ‘This over-consciousness of the 
American living and the Englishman dead is wholly human; each 
wauts it known in his way that he was a part of this great Amer- 
ica, of that great England. And that aspiration in the souls of 
the multitudes of these vanished folks under our feet made and is 
making and will make this great America, that great England. 
George Bancroft will probably have but transient fame as a 
historian because he could not think in the vein of the people nor 
write picturesque and unforgetable sentences. But there is one 
chapter of his history no reader is likely to forget: it is that which 
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tells how the Earl of Shaftesbury and John Locke made a model 
constitution for the Carolinas, and how it failed. Not the brilliant 
and daring statesman, not the profound and most eminent philoso- 
pher, by the most studied and elaborate of their work could be 
nation-makers for the new world; their work, as Keats’ name, 
‘* was writ in water.’’ It was quiet and unknown settlers, name- 


” 


less in history, ‘‘ scattered in lonely granges’’; without city or 
township, without roads, with houses so scattered that hardly was 


one in sight of another, that left to the statesman and the philoso- 


pher the distinction of personal fame and builded themselves — 


builded their nameless and transient lives — into one of the great- 
est of nations. If rhapsody be avoided by the biographer he has 
a subject substantial enough for enduring interest if he will tell 
plainly and calmly the life of any man who has reached distinction 
in American public affairs. The growing greatness of the nation 
throws its strength into the theme and illuminates it. 

James Bryce, of England, in his admirable work, ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’’ notes that when Americans were weak and 
unconsidered they were boastful; but since the war for the union 
and their greatness has become one of the imposing spectacles of 
the world, observed by all nations, the Americans have ceased 
their boasting and become modest. It is then appropriate that 
James Harlan, whose chief work was in his part in the anti-slavery 
struggle and the war for the union, and the period of phenom- 
enal growth of the nation following the close of the war, should 
himself be one of the most modest of men, wholly free from boast- 
ing, or conceit, or self-consciousness. People are used to seeing 
a second-class man striving for a first-class fame; here is a first- 
class man who, not striving for even second-class fame, has appar- 
ently all his life been indifferent to fame in any of its degrees. 

Sir Henry Maine has shown that Fiction stands at the door of 
all societary law ; it seems to have the same relation to biography. 


In Rev. Dr. George R. Crook’s Life of Matthew Simpson, the ° 


great orator-bishop of the Methodist church, who was once presi- 
dent of Indiana Asbury University —-now De Pauw University — 
this incident is told by a contributor: ‘‘In an adjoining county 
a family lived, poor in this world, but rich in brain, grace and 
industry. Their son, a boy whose pocket-money was the result 
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of his gatherings of nuts and wild fruits, heard of the university, 
and tying up a change of homespun clothing started to obtain an 
education. Board in Greencastle ranged from fifty cents to one 
dollar and a half a week ; but so slender was the chance of this 
boy to pay that he could not get board. So, true to his manhood, 
he went to Dr. Simpson’s room and asked if he was the man who 
kept school there. Being answered, he said he had come to get 
an education, but he failed to find a boarding place, and if he 
could have the use of an empty room in the building he would 
make fires and sweep rooms for pay, and try to get his board some 
way. Of course he was accommodated. When he graduated, 
his best dress while receiving the highest honors of his class was 
a calico morning-gown. Within sixty days of the commencement 
a committee visited Dr. Simpson, looking for a president for 
a western college, and were told the man was then within thirty 
miles of Greencastle. They had started for the east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and were surprised to hear Dr. Simpson sospeak. But they 
sent for the Indiana boy, and took him home as their college presi- 
dent. The legislature the same year made him superintendent of 
public instruction, and since then he has served the state of his adop- 
tion as United States senator, and has also been a cabinet officer.’’ 

Of course it is James Harlan that is the subject of this some- 
what apochryphal story, and many like traditions, gilded by years 
and imagination, have gone the rounds as the sons and daughters 
of Asbury University have exulted in the eminence and success 
of one of the earliest of its students and graduates. 

Emerson somewhere said something like ‘‘ we all like to hear 
that the man in rags is a prince in disguise’’; and when the 
prince is disclosed, you may be sure that no one telling it will then 
make any abatement of the rags. Mr. Harlan, the future senator 
and Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet minister, did not graduate in a calico 
morning-gown, but in a suit of store cloth, tailor-cut and woman- 


made, bought and paid for by himself out of the twenty-five dol- 





lars a month —and high wages for that time—he got for teach- 
ing annually the public school in his home or other neighborhood 
while he was going through college. Now — but we will not use 


Rudyard Kipling’s literary trade-mark, and say, ‘‘ that’s another 


story.’’ We will only tell all about the matter in our own way. 
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James Harlan was born August 26, 1820, in Clark county, 
Illinois. It was really an Indiana settlement extending itself to 
the west shore of the Wabash river. In the spring of 1823, Silas 
and Mary Harlan, the parents of James, moved to the east side of 
the Wabash, and with a colony of several families made a settle- 
ment in the unbroken woods of Parke county, Indiana. Indians 
still frequented the locality. Mr. Silas Harlan was the head of 
the colony, and all his life was known as ‘‘ Governor’’ Harlan. 2. 
More than six feet tall, weighing two hundred pounds, strong, 
clear-headed and muscular, he was a born leader of men. It was 
to the home of the Harlans, as the ’ of the little demo- 
cratic colony, that ministers, politicians and candidates for office 
went as a matter of course, and the mental inquiry, though scarcely 
the ambition, of James was awakened comparatively early to a 
larger world than the woods that lay about his childhood home. 
As in so many homes, the mother was the teacher, and he could 
read before his fifth year. He remembers yet the first sentence 
he read that consciously opened to him the world of which those ] 
difficult marks and crosses — the letters — were the key ; it was: 

‘* No man may put off the law of God.”’ 

His mother was a Methodist. His father had been a Quaker, 
but became of the same church as his wife. James was the sec- 
ond of ten children, a part of whom died in childhood. He was 
about seven when the first school-house in the community was 
built — of logs, of course, as all the houses were. But the Meth- 
odist preacher had been before the school-teacher. Many a night 
the strong-browed boy had sat by the corner of the fireside, silent 
and with deep, thoughtful eyes, as he listened eagerly to the talk 
between the itinerant preachers and his father, and so getting more 
than they thought of a start in his own education. When the / 
log school-house found a teacher, as it did every winter, he went, | 
up to his thirteenth or fourteenth year. Then he had gone | 

| 


‘ 


‘ governor ’ 





through the usual district school course of spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and had added to his reading a history of the 
United States, a biography of Washington, and of a few other of 
the worthies of the Revolution. He thought that studies as ~|> 
studies were what he had gone through in the district school, and 
that these were all! No one had told him differently. He was a 
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sturdy, working farm boy in his teens, when, having gone for his 
parents to the store at the county-seat, he chanced into a drug- 
store where the circulating library of Parke county was kept, and 
also a supply of school books. He stood amazed and confounded. 
He had not known there were so many books in the world! His 
eager inquiries showed the librarian that here was a lad fierce with 
book and learning hunger who had found just now his new world. 
He sent the lad behind the counter. For two hours, forgetful of 
his business errand, the boy reveled among the books. ‘Then, 
hiring by arrangement the successive volumes of Hume’s History 
of England, and buying outright with his pocket money Olney’s 
Geography and Atlas, a ‘‘ Conversation Chemistry,’’ and a ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Philosophy,’’ he performed his errand at the store and rode 
home through a different and larger world than at hiscoming. His 
selection of books showed the strong working fiber of his mind. 
Hard work was structural to it. He devoured those books until 
they became part of him. 

Happily, the right tramp district schooi-teacher, like the old- 
time traveling troubadour, came at the right time. A man named 
Terry, from Kentucky,—lawyer, scholar, trained to write, elo- 
quent of speech, but with the roving habits that went with the 
traditions of the ‘‘dark and bloody ground,’’—drifted into the 
‘* New Discovery,’’ as the Harlan settlement was called, and 
taught the district school. He gave system and intelligence to 
young Harlan’s work, had him review his studies in a connected 
way, added to them English grammar, practical surveying and 
logarithms, elementary astronomy and the calculation of 
eclipses, and made him write and speak. James was sixteen. 
His attainments were now so much beyond the ordinary require- 
ments of the district school that he was fitted for teaching, and 
when he was eighteen he taught a six-months term in a school- 
house four miles from his father’s home. Thus, teaching in win- 
ter and working on his father’s farm in summer, he continued 
until he was twenty-one, and all the time he was a tireless reader 
of books. 

In the presidential campaign of 1840, he attended the famous 
political meetings of that year, far and near, and with other 
enthusiastic young Whigs drove eighty miles from his home to the 
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Tippecanoe battle ground, where one hundred thousand Whigs, 
at a mighty barbecue, held then and there in the wild woods one 
of the greatest political meetings of that extraordinary campaign. 
It was a training in political oratory by its then chiefs that his 
own future would show the fruits of. 

In the fall of 1840, he became a pupil in Rockville Semi- 
nary. Here he added Latin and algebra to reviews of his previ- 
ous studies. Probably not the least valuable result of his attend- 
ance at this seminary was that he became an inmate, and almost 
as a son, in the home and family of Rev. Dr. McNutt, the pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, who added to scholarship the graces 
and charms of the highest social culture. In the next year, as 
his twenty-first birthday approached, and he and his father were 
working side by side on the farm, the former said : 

‘‘ What are you going to do?”’ 

‘‘T am going to college.’’ 

‘Tf it will suit you better to consider yourself of age now, 
rather than wait until August, you can.’’ 

It was in May, and the son made ready to start at once to 
Greencastle, in the neighboring county, where the Methodists 
had recently started Asbury University under the presidency of 
Matthew Simpson, one of the two chief pulpit orators of the last 
generation. Greencastle was eighteen miles from young Harlan’s 
home, and on the 21st of May, 1841, he walked the distance, as 
he easily could, carrying his worldly goods, except some farm stock 
and books left at home, in a bundle upon his shoulders. He had 
sufficient money in his pocket from teaching and the sale of a 
horse to take him through the term. He was clad in the homely 
and substantial way of a Western boy at that time, and with the 
plenty and carefulness that a good, loving and intelligent mother 
and four devoted sisters would not fail in. When he reached 
Greencastle, he was frightened at ‘the formidable task of inter- 
viewing a university president; but that, we believe, is a way 
with boys the world over, when they have to face that ordeal. 


He left his bundle at a store, went to the university,— there was 
but one building then,— asked for President Simpson, and was 
directed to his room, where he was hearing a recitation. At the 
end of the recitation, young Harlan, with his heart well up in his 
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throat, told Dr. Simpson who he was and what he wanted. The 
latter, in his calm, conversational, comrade way, asked about his 
previous studies, assigned him to his classes, told him what text- 
books to get, and where he would find good boarding. 

The next day James Harlan’s college life began its regular 
round. His introduction to it was what every other student’s 
was in a general way ; and all the gilded morals painted in after 
years, when the country boy of that 21st of May, 1841, had, asa 
leader in the United —__ 
States Senate in 1871, a 
met and mastered 





Charles Sumner and 
Carl Schurz in a 
mighty debate, and 
led the Senate to a 
spectacular triumph, 
with the whole country 
watching and applaud- 
ing his masterful lead- 
ership — the stories of 
the prince disguised in 
the beggar—that found 
the applauded senator 








in the college boy with 
buckskin trousers held 
up by a single suspen- 
der while he asked 





President Simpson, 
‘*Are you the man that JAMES HARLAN IN 1849. 
keeps this school ?’’ RE er ean ae 
and graduated later in a red calico morning-gown —all these moral 
stimulants to youthful ambition founded on James Harlan’s college 
life are sheer inventions. : 

In reading the life of Thomas Carlyle one wonders that others 
should have found so early that that awkward, shaggy son of a 
peasant home on the Scotch border, in the poor village of Ecclefe- 
chan, lying bare amid the sullen sour desolation of the high 
moors about it, was an heir of promise, born to greatness. In 
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his after years when, the autocrat of English literature, he would 
extend his London strolls from Chelsea to Picadilly, Professor 
John Tyndall said that every ignorant cabman that passed knew 
there was a great man. ‘That was credible enough then; but it 
is a little puzzling that from the beginning even the peasant folks 
roundabout saw that that boy of the moors was to be the father 
of that future great man in London. And something like this 
happened to James Harlan. He entered Asbury University, as 
we have seen, in May, 1841, and graduated August 20, 1845, at 
the sixth annual commencement of the university, and when he 
was within six days of the completed first quarter-century of his 
life. He did not take honors. His college life had been too dis- 
cursive and interrupted by the need of stopping to teach to meet 
the expenses of each successive term. 

In one of these vacations, extending from September, 1843, to 
April, 1844, he visited Iowa, driving across country to Burlington, 
and spending some time there and at Wapello, in Louisa county ; 
then going to Keokuk, and thence to Hannibal, in Missouri, where 
he left the river and went inland into Monroe, where in two differ- 
ent neighborhoods he taught successive terms of school, returning 
to Indiana and the university in the spring of 1844. 

From the beginning the young people of Greencastle, in the 
university and out, drew themselves to him in that generous, 
unselfish devotion which the young show to their chosen leaders 
among their comrades. Newton Booth, afterwards a millionaire 
senator from California; Albert G. Porter, afterwards governor 
of Indiana and United States minister to Italy ; Dr. Ed. Meek, a 
nephew of Bishop Simpson, and various other students were sons 
of well-to-do parents, and more than once they tried to persuade 
James Harlan, by their own solicitation and by sending the pro- 
fessors to him, to let them give or loan him money to keep steadily 
at the college without interruption.. One of the motives seems to 
have been sheer comrade pleasure in having him among them and 
taking part in their society meetings and exhibitions. Another 
motive was their confidence that he would be a great man and 


their generous fear that he might have to leave the university 
before graduating. 
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He was a favorite with girls, as with boys. About the time 
he graduated he had become engaged to Ann Eliza Peck, an 
orphan girl. His purpose was to be a farmer, and he told her 
that that was to be his life’s occupation. It was true that in col- 
lege he had taken the highest rank as a debater and speaker, and 
had done a good deal of speaking at Whig meetings, temperance 
meetings, Fourth of July celebrations, and other occasions, and 
had been nominated by the Whigs of Parke county for the legis- 
lature when he was barely of age. He declined this, because it 
would take him from college. When he graduated, in 1845, he 
arranged to go to farming, and preliminary to that, to teach a dis- 
trict school. On the gth of November, 1845, he and Miss Peck 
were married by President Simpson. They lived at his father’s, 
he teaching school. On the gth of March, 1846, he and his wife, 
chancing to be in Greencastle, were visited by an old friend and 
Methodist minister, James I, Thompson, whom he had known 
from boyhood, who had gone to Iowa and settled near Iowa City. 
There ‘‘ Iowa City College’’ had lately been organized and he 
had been deputed to go to Greencastle and confer with the faculty 
as to a suitable man for principal of it. They had advised him to 
get James Harlan. Would he go to Iowa and take charge of the 
new college? Doctor Simpson urged him to go and gave him a 
cordial letter. Mr. Harlan accepted, and on the 14th he and his 
wife were under way in an open buggy with a single horse ; and 
thus they drove the distance, arriving in Iowa City in the evening 
of March 25th. They landed at the home of Dr. Jesse Bowen, a 
noted Whig leader of that day. Soon the young couple got a 
simple home, and Mr. Harlan began his work as principal. 

Additional duties came, speaking and lecturing, and he showed 
a power and readiness to do work, meeting all these new demands. 
The constitution of the state of Iowa was made that year and the 
state officers were elected; or to be elected, following the admission 
of the state in December. The highest paid officer of the state, 
under the new constitution, was superintendent of public instruc- 
tion ; the salary $1,200 a year, while the governor and supreme 
judges received $1,000. The people and the officials were Demo- 
crats. The legislature ordered that this official should be elected 
at the next special election of township officers. This was April 
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5, 1847. By common consent, this place was to go to Judge 
Charles Mason, who was an eminent Democratic leader, had been 
chief justice of the territory, and had failed to get a senatorship 
or a supreme judgeship under the state organization. Neither 
Whigs nor Democrats had thought of contesting Judge Mason’s 
candidacy. Mr. Harlan announced himself as an independent 
candidate and began a vigorous canvass of the state, speaking, 
generally, twice a day and making long drives across country to ' 
reach his meetings. Judge Mason and the Democrats treated Mr. 
Harlan’s candidacy with mirth, indifference or lofty scorn. <A 
leading Democratic paper said superciliously that it would not dis- 
honor the illustrious Charles Mason by naming him in the same 
connection ‘‘ with that sprig of priest-craft, James Harlan.’’ Judge 
Mason, who resented that the Democrats had not given him 
another place more to his profession and his taste, stayed at home 
and published a somewhat curt, brief address to the people that 
they might elect him if they wanted to. Mr. Harlan was always 
a convincing and persuading speaker, and of tremendous power 
when he became in earnest. The people heard him and elected 
him. The election resulted, Harlan, 8,038 ; Mason, 7,625 ; Har- 
lan’s majority, 413. The Democrats were dumfounded, and their 
leaders shortly announced that the election was invalid ; that the 
proper time for holding the election was in 1848. This left Iowa 
without a school organization for over a year after the state was 
fully organized, and was absurd —so absurd that the Democratic 
national administration at Washington treated Mr. Harlan as duly 
elected and went on distributing the public school lands through 
him, while the Democratic legislature, paid him his salary while 
declaring there was no such official, and ordered an ele¢tion in 
1848, though the state constitution made the term of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction three years. Pursuant to the act of 
the legislature of 1847-8, a new election was held April 3, 1848. : 
Thomas H. Benton, Jr., was the Democratic candidate. Mr. Har- Bo 
lan again made an active canvass for the place. The counties that 
had given him majorities before, now increased them. But this 
second defeat was intolerable. Elisha Cutler, the Democratic sec- 
retary of state, opened the returns as they reached him, in viola- 
tion of law, sent back to Democratic officials for different returns, 
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threw out several hundred votes that he said were not for Harlan 
because misspelt, and counted Mr. Benton in. That sort of cun- 
ning wisdom in politics proved, of course, supreme folly. Mr. 
Harlan lost by these political arts a state superintendency of three 
years’ term, with $1,200 salary, to which he had been twice elected, 
and the people elected him at the next ensuing election of a United 
States senator to the United States senate, and kept him there for 
eighteen years. Let the lesson be noted, for it is one that certain 
sorts of politicians of all parties will sometimes need, and it is a 
lesson which honest Americans of all parties will always give them. 

Meantime, Mr. Harlan began the study of the law, bought a 
modest home in Iowa City, became owner of a drug store, adding 
books and stationery, in charge of which he placed his brother-in- 
law, although, with his usual thoroughness in all things, he him- 
self learned the business of a: pharmacist. Iowa City was the capi- 
tal of a state, yet the pioneer conditions continued. Himself born 
and inured to them-by a hardy life, to him they were no hardships. 
He went to the woods, cut and corded his firewood, and hauled it 
home. From the prairies he cut and gathered the prairie grasses 
upon which he kept his horses through the winter. 

In September, 1850, he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of the law. Meantime, in May of that year, the Whig 
state convention nominated him for governor, but he declined 
because he was not thirty years of age, as required by the state 
constitution, when nominated, and also because, even if he were 
eligible, he did not care, after his recent experience, to devote his 
life to contesting Iowa politics and its chances. 

His Indiana friends entrusted him with a good deal of business. 
He wrote much for the Iowa City Republican, then the state organ 
of the Whig party. He made many lectures and addresses. But 
his main interest and inclination were on educational lines ; and 
when, in the fall of 1853, the trustees of the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Mt. Pleasant elected him president, he accepted the 
position and moved to that place in that year. 7 

In 1854, James W. Grimes was elected governor of Iowa by 
1,823 majority, and the Democrats lost the state officers and the 
legislature. The latter body in joint convention of both houses, 
under the then constitution, was empowered to elect the supreme 
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judges and the senator. The passions of an anti-slavery contest 
that, in five years, were to come to war heat, already made party 
struggles fierce and resolute. The constitution fixed the day and 
hour when the convention of the two houses should meet to elect 
a United States senator. Mr. Harlan had been made by caucus 
the nominee of the Whigs ; and the Free Soilers and ‘‘ Possums ’”’ 
—a political faction of the hour, so called — supported him. But 
the Democrats, chancing to have the majority of a single vote or 
so in the senate, adjourned as soon as called together on the morn- 
ing of the election. When the hour designated by the constitu- 
tion and the statute arrived for the senate to proceed to the hall of 
representatives to form the joint convention, there was no senate ; 
it was not in session. The Whig senators and two Democrats, 
who thought the adjournment revolutionary, had kept their places 
in the senate hall. These now proceeded to the other hall and 
united with the representatives in forming the joint convention. 
Mr. Harlan was elected by a vote that was a majority of all the 
members of the general assembly. Governor Grimes promptly 
commissioned him. That, of course, by usage gave him his seat 
inthe senate. The Democrats of Iowa contested his election before 
the senate of the United States. That body, strongly Democratic, 
and trying by every method, under the autocratic and angry rule 
of the pro-slavery leaders of the South, to stop the advancing anti- 
slavery tide, unseated him because of the Iowa senate not having 
been in session when the joint convention was held. But when 
the senate reached this conclusion, the Iowa legislature was also 
in session, and overwhelmingly Republican. It elected Mr. Har- 
lan with a promptness and a majority that admitted no further 
contest. ° 

Henceforth his career was part of the history of the country 
in an era so filled with great and striking events that it cannot be 
adequately touched by a hurried and discursive hand. His term 
began March 4, 1855; he was twice reélected, his third term and 
his service in the senate closing March 4, 1873. While his terms 


and reélections were successive and continuous, his service was not. 
At the beginning of the second term of his presidency, Abraham 
Lincoln had nominated James Harlan to his cabinet as secretary 
of the interior, and the senate had confirmed it, to take effeét May 
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15th. When that day came, Mr. Lincoln was in his grave, and 
Andrew Johnson was president. He called Mr. Harlan to his 
cabinet in pursuance of the appointment and confirmation already 
made. So warm, trustful and confidential were the relations 
between the great president and Mr. Harlan — relations that had 
been made personal by the marriage of Robert Lincoln to Mary 
Harlan —that service in Lincoln’s cabinet, however laborious, 
would have been a delight ; and Mr. Harlan had promptly resigned 
his place in the senate. When he took his seat as a member of 
the cabinet, it was to be yoked in a relation of unsatisfactory coun- 
cil to the most perverse and wrong-headed of all the presidents. 
By the midsummer of 1866, the tether of his relations with Andrew 
Johnson was strained to the breaking, and he resigned his place 
in the cabinet. He had been previously elected to the senate for 
a third term, and resumed his place in that body on the 4th of 
March, 1867. 

Anyone familiar with American history will be impressed with 
the swiftness with which events trod upon each other, making a 
momentous era of the years in which Mr. Harlan’s public life fell, 
when we recall that his first speech in the senate was made on the 
27th of March, 1856, upon the territorial condition of Kansas, on a 
day when Senator Collamer, of Vermont, was to reply to Stephen 
A. Douglas upon his do¢trine of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty,’’ and the 
senate galleries were crowded for that event ; and his last consid- 
erable speech in the senate, and the greatest, was his reply to 
Charles Sumner and Carl Schurz, March 29, 1871, when, slavery 
abolished and the mighty war come and gone, those two former 
chiefs of Republicanism were bitterly quarreling with President 
Grant over the question of annexing San Domingo. 

That first speech of Mr. Harlan, made when he was thirty-five, 
was published and circulated by the Republican national commit- 
tee as a campaign document in the presidential contest of 1856 
between John C. Fremont and James Buchanan. 

The second speech we have alluded to, was madé when he was 
fifty, in the prime of his life, when he was a veteran in the forum 
and in public service. It was the culmination of his forensic and 
senatorial career. President Grant eagerly desired the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo to the United States. He negotiated a treaty 
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to that end with President Baez, which congress rejected. In his 
annual message to congress in December, 1870, he devoted much 
space to San Domingo, setting forth the reasons in favor of annex- 
ation. He said, ‘‘So convinced am I of. the advantages to flow 
from the acquisition of San Domingo, and of the great disadvan- 
tages, I might almost say calamities, to flow from non-acquisition, 
that I believe the subject has only to be investigated to be 
approved.’’ ‘That the cool, impassive Grant should have used 
such strenuousness of statement, showed the fervor of his desire. 
Charles Sumner set himself against it. He did more. He set 
himself to kill Grant politically and make an end to the distasteful 
talk he heard upon every hand of giving to him a second term of 
the presidency. On the 23rd of March, 1871, Mr. Sumner intro- 
duced and read in the senate a series of elaborate resolutions cen- 
suring in aim and methods Grant’s course as to San Domingo. 
On the 24th he gave notice that he should address the senate upon 
his resolutions. There was a presidency at stake, and the over- 
throw of the man who had overthrown armies. Mr. Sumner was 
filled with the gravity of his purpose and had no thought of per- 
forming to an empty senate, and in an unspectacular part. He 
gave formal notice that ‘‘with no middle flight he intended to 
soar above the Aonian mount.’’ When he came into the senate 
at noon on the 27th he was received with the unusual accompani- 
ment there of unrestrained applause. Seldom hada senator spoken 
to such an audience. Long before the hour the galleries had been 
filled to the utmost capacity. On motion of Senator Fenton of 
New York, the floor of the senate was opened to the overflow 
of distinguished auditors. Senator Thurman — clara ef venerabile 
nomen — the Democratic leader of the senate, moved that the regu- 
lar order should be suspended and that Mr. Sumner should pro- 
ceed with his speech to the end without interruption by senate 
rules. The great senator from Massachusetts, the stage having 
been thus prepared for him with sufficient dramatic care, spoke 
for three and one-quarter hours. His speech filled fifteen pages of 
the Congressional Record. He had unreservedly told his friends 
that his purpose was to kill off Grant. When he had done, he 
asked his friends, with the charming, confiding simplicity which 


characterizes all pure and great men, as Sumner was, if he 
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had not made Grant’s renomination impossible. Certainly, the 
applause he had received might have strengthened that opinion in 
a man far less given to self-confidence and self-gratulation than 
Charles Sumner. 

The debate opened thus dramatically was continued by Oliver 
P. Morton, Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, and Carl Schurz. The latter was upon Sumner’s side ; 
the others opposed. But the debate went to Sumner’s side; the 
interest of press gal- 
lery and public gallery 
was given there. Ros- 
coe Conkling, Zach 
Chandler and others 
waited upon Mr. Har- 
lan on the evening of 
the 28th to confer with 
him as to the course 
the friends of General 
Grant in the senate 
should pursue. He 
promptly told them 
what todo. Then they 
chose him to answer 
Sumner and Schurz 
and close the debate 
for the Grant side. He 
had no purpose of tak- 





ing part in the debate. 


If he spoke, it must be 


JAMES HARLAN IN 1865 
at the next morning’s From an old photograph 


session. Like Webster in his reply to Hayne, he had but a single 
night to sleep upon his speech. Like Webster, he was full of his 
subject —‘‘ eaten out and in with it,’’ as Robert Browning says. 
When the senate met next day, Mr. Schurz finished his speech 
begun the day before, and then Mr. Harlan answered Mr. Sumner. 
It was a supreme effort, one of the very greatest speeches ever made 
in the senate, and was supremely successful. At the close of it, 


the motion was put and Mr. Sumner’s resolutions were tabled with 
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but the votes of Mr. Sumner, Mr. Schurz and two other senators ; 
four votes all told, in their favor. 

Old Zach Chandler used to delight to tell of General Sherman’s 
part in the triumph. While Mr. Harlan was speaking, the crowd 
of congressmen and others, filling the senate chamber, pressed for- 
ward until General Sherman, rigidly erect, his arms folded, his 
wonderful, eagle eye flashing and gleaming as if in battle, stood 
but a yard away from Mr. Harlan watching him intently. The 
moment it was over, Sherman was gone. Zach Chandler called a 
cab and drove rapidly to the White House. But Old Tecumseh 
was there just ahead of him and, bouncing upstairs and into the 
President’s room, the delighted General shouted: ‘‘ Grant, Har- 
lan’s done it! He knocked them this way, and he knocked them 
that way !’’ and Sherman swung out each arm in succession as if 
he himself were slaying great hecatombs of lately living foes who 
had been environing the comrade-in-arms to whom he was so loy- 
ally devoted and who was so loyally devoted to him. 

I have left myself little space to say more of James Harlan. 
The subject grows upon my interest and affection. When 
I was a country boy, one of the first letters I ever wrote was 
to Senator Harlan, and the due course of post brought back a 
characteristic letter and a package of books to the country boy ; 
he had gone through his list and picked out what would be useful 
tome. A faithful and even affectionate response to every friendly 
appeal to him has been a habit of his life. There is more kind- 
ness and more wisdom in the letters he has written privately to 
his various correspondents during his life than any other man in 
Iowa has written. He is not a conversationalist or table-talker, 
in the leading, Macaulay-esque way that Justice Samuel F. Miller 
became ; but, in his quiet, undemonstrative way, his talk is a 
storehouse of wisdom and striking observation. He has no 
themes, after the fashion of talkers, but his mind and knowledge 
are comrade to any subject, and pour a flood of facts and ideas 
and acute reflections upon it. 

Congressman William P. Hepburn, himself a man of much 
reading, says that he has learned more from James Harlan than 
from any other source. Mr. Harlan spoke thirty minutes upon 


the tariff on the same evening, three years ago, that Thomas B. 
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Reed spoke at Burlington; and speaking of it afterward, Mr. 
Reed said to Governor John H. Gear that it was the best speech on 
the subject he had ever heard. Beyond any other man we have 
known, Mr. Harlan is universal and orbicular-minded, so that he 
sees everything in large and universal relations, and is a teacher 
of teachers. This profoundness of insight; this calm, clear, 
unstrained perception of things in their just, natural and largest 
relations, without prejudice or aberrations, was what drew Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with his strenuous common-sense, to the intimate 
and confidential relations he had with Mr. Harlan after he came 
as president to know him fully. On the last day of Mr. Lincoln’s 
life, Schuyler Colfax, speaker of the house of representatives, saw 
the president, and among other things asked him why he had 
revoked his call for the meeting of the Virginia legislature. 
‘‘Why,’’ said the great President, ‘‘ Harlai says it won’t do.’’ 
And the man whose mind the judgment of Abraham Lincoln 
could lean upon in this confident way is as modest and unpretentious 
as a child, and as indifferent to the heats and stirrings of ambition 
or concern for fame as the humblest citizen of Iowa; so simply 
great that it has never given him a boastful thought, albeit sen- 
ates have followed his leadership, and presidents have listened to 


his counsels. 


A DAKOTA DAWN. 


Harry C. BAKER. 


FADING disc sinks westward down 
Into a haze whose leaden frown 
Bids day cool welcome; and on high, 
Arching from north to south, the sky 
Is but a bluish, neutral band 
Holding the day and night in hand. 


But in the east a radiant flood ‘ 
Gives promise of a day serene, 

Through surface mists as red as blood 

Which, shifting, melting, drifting, screen 

A spot more red that glows to stamp 

The presence of the earth’s great lamp. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 














PICTURESQUE PARIS. 


By BERTHA LOUISE MCCLELLAND. 


JHE gentle goddess Art seems to have touched all Paris, 
and glorified all with her touch. Like a rich jewel 





in fine setting, her scintillant rays reach the encircling 
sphere, and all the world chants the praises of /a belle Paris. 
Nothing can be more exquisite than Paris as viewed from some 
elevated point; her lofty columns, her grand old buildings, her 
beautiful parks and boulevards with their many works of art, all 
intermingled and blended in that harmonious, misty blue which 
poets have sung and artists painted. 

We cannot define the beautiful ; that vague, intangible some- 
thing that has no limitations, no narrow, conventional pattern 
designed to meet the order of certain individuals, modes or cus- 
toms. ‘The French flower-girl, in her rough peasant costume and 
wooden sabots, with cheeks as brilliant and eyes as blue as the 
fragrant wares she offers, attunes the heart to that cheery rhyme 
of our childhood, ‘‘ Roses red, violets blue, sugar’s sweet, and so 
are you’’; and one cannot recall a picture by the masters that is 
lovelier. For the magnificent sum of two sous, you may purchase 
a complete volume of affection — for well she knows the language 
of the flowers, and deftly her nimble fingers have surrounded the 
red rose of love with blue forget-me-nots. 

The aged beggar, kneeling with thinly covered knees upon the 
cold flagstones of some famous or beautiful bridge that spans the 
historic Seine, his hoar and scanty locks tossed by the indifferent 

ewinds that beat ‘relentlessly upon ‘his defenceless back, as, with 
_pitiful upturned face and trembling outstretched hand he implores 
the passer-by, presents a picture touchingly beautiful, one that 
appeals to the heart as cold marble er painted canvas cannot. In 
that worn and haggard face one may read of want and misery, 
may see deep-set lines that map out a life’s story, and tell of better 
days. 

The Seine is small, a river of traffic, a stream that of itself 
does not excite poetic thought ; yet its surroundings add a charm 
that is extremely picturesque. At eventide, when the departing 
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“As we gaze far over its bridge-spanned waters, the heavy carved stone structures lessening into miniature 
spans, Notre Dame raises her ponderous silhouette against the western sky.” 


sun is casting a glorious radiancy over all Paris, then the Seine is 
most beautiful. As we gaze far over its bridge-spanned waters, 
the heavy carved stone structures lessening into miniature spans, 
Notre Dame raises her ponderous silhouette against the western 
sky, and we remember that quiet Easter morn when we,entered 
those massive recessed portals, where many sculptures, magnificent 
specimens of early Gothic workmanship, have bravely withstood 
the ravages of time and of the Revolution. 

We passed through the chapeled aisles, their dimness broken 
only by an occasional ray of sunlight filtered through the deep 
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stained windows, and a few flickering candles whose struggling 
flames but made more dense the heavy, incense-laden atmosphere, 
and seated ourselves in the nave facing its altar. As we waited, 
the impressive silence was broken by the silvery, liquid notes of 
the clear-toned organ, and as the music drifted away, lost in the 
dim recesses beyond, a child’s voice, containing all the purity and 
sweetness that precedes the development of manhood’s heavy 
tones, caught the dying melody and sang its 7e Deum alone. 
From the distant choir chapels came a chorus of many voices, 
echoing this message of devotion, and immediately a bright-hued 
procession drew near the altar which was soon ablaze with burn- 
ing tapers, disclosing treasures from the sacristy ; rich jewels, 
laces, embroideries, gold and silver, blazed upon the audience as 
it sat in that dim, religious light which pervaded all else. 

There was a swinging of fragrant censers, silvery bells pealed 
forth with the joyousness of a new-born soul; a procession of 
priests broke into solemn chant as they knelt before the altar; and, 
from a distant opened window in the towering dome above, its 
beams the more luminous in the dusk surroundings, a stream of 
sunlight, as though in heavenly benediction, poured its radiance 
upon the bared crown and whitened head of a holy father, grown 
old in the service of his church. 

As we gazed upon this picture, glowing in color and light, our 
meditations turned to the dark past, and we thought, in light and 
shade, what a master Rembrandt is this venerable pile ! 

In the month of November, 1793, a large assembly gathered 
to hear the same services that, in this later period, are daily held 
at Notre Dame. Following the solemn observance of the mass, 
there began a dissatisfied murmuring among the people, which 
gradually increased into a frenzied uproar. There were cries of 
‘* Away with the priests !’’ ‘‘Away with papistry!’’ ‘‘Away with the 
whining Latin doggerel !"’ ‘‘ Ca iva / ca ira / let us sing ca ira /”’ 
‘** The organist shall play ca ira /’’ 

The notes of this noble instrument, dedicated to the church 
and to God, peal forth their voluminous concords, not in gushing 
strains of rapturous melody, not in holy sounds, but soar heaven- 
ward like lost and wandering spirits searching for some outlet to 
their misery, then dash earthward and grovel beneath the feet of 
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the maddened throng as it dances and sings the ribald, discordant 
‘“‘ca tra! catra!l”’ 

Later, the Church of Our Lady was converted into a Temple 
of Reason ; patriotic songs displaced the sacred ones ; a statued 
Liberty usurped the marble Virgin. Where once stood sacred 
sculptures were the busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others of their 
ilk. Where once sat the choir was the enthroned figure of Reason, 
represented by a ballet dancer, who, surrounded by damseis 
clothed in white, carrying lighted torches, received the worship of 
her votaries. The chapels, before devoted to worship, baptisms, 
and confessionals, were the scenes of frantic revels. For six 
months these wild scenes continued, then the portals of Notre 
Dame were closed, to be opened by Napoleon, after eight years, as 
a place of divine worship, to be again desecrated by the Commun- 
ists sixty-nine years later. 

To-day, her unfinished towers, emblematic of her incomplete 
history, raise their ponderous square masses above her grand old 
body with its wealth of wondrous carvings, and from their heights 
we may view the surrounding beauties of Paris. On Christmas eve, 
the great Bourdon de Notre Dame sounds forth its resonant peals, 
advocating and reminding all of the cause for which she stands. 

At early morn, before the goddess of light has changed to 
vaporous, heavenly blue the night mists which hang suspended 
like a huge cobweb over the city — when Paris is wrapped in that 
mysterious, weird tone, half light, half shade, preceding the 
advent of day, we have wandered along the almost deserted pave- 
ments, and watched her awaken from a city’s unquiet slumber. 
Now and then the rattle of belated venders’ carts hurrying 
countryward after their all-night’s work of provisioning the great 
markets ; or, anon, the voice of some pleasure seeker after the 
night’s revel, breaks the unnatural quietude. Out of the uncer- 
tain light, as dark spirits from we know not where, rise forms — 
souls whom the net of circumstance has made unhappy yictims ; 
and, as the approaching day shifts back night’s curtain, they 
hurry their slouching gait toward some distant nunnery, and 
impatiently await the hour of seven. 

How often, from our window, have we watched, down the Rue 
Mechain, this motley throng gather and disperse. Men, women, 
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children, even babies, with broken dishes, kettles, flower-pots, 
pans,— indeed, all imaginable receptacles for their morning meal, 
congregate on the pavement opposite the convent of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Some, with drooping bodies, folded arms and bowed 
heads, crouch dejectedly ; others while away the time by barter- 
ing with their neighbors the tobacco manufactured from their 
lucky finds of stubs and cigarette ends. Instin¢tively knowing 
when the appointed hour draws nigh, they form in line, the heavy ‘ ¢ 
convent doors swing open, a gardien de /a Paix gives the signal, 
and, with many a scramble for the front ranks, they scatter across 
the pavement, each in his turn receiving a portion of soup from 
the don seur, and devouring the steaming mixture with a zest that 
would make envious the heart of an epicure. Later, we may see 
these same creatures along the Seine’s quay, recovering from the 
night’s debauch, washing, mending, or making their toilet ; for 
the Parisian poor are not uncleanly, and, collectively, may be 
taken as a pretty contented lot. 

The parting hours speed rapidly, the city’s pulse more quickly 
stirs, humanity begins its onward rush, and the sights and sounds 
are confusedly crowded upon us. In rasping nasal tones, in 
vibrant bass, in musical cadences and quaint words, the street 
venders ply their trade. Through our window floats the melody 
of some grand opera, from the throat of one who in his prime had 
enslaved the hearts of great audiences, but now the victim of cir- 
cumstance, perhaps of dissipation or the turn of fickle favor, 
pleads only for the pauper’s sou your charity may throw at him. 
From Boulevard Arago, the stentorian tones and ceaseless tramp 
of drilling soldiers are strangely contrasted with the peaceful 
dingle of the convent bells as they call the good sisters to work 
in the garden below. The gladsome roundelay of a song-bird 
which, perhaps, strayed from the green woods and gay fields of 


its nativity, is resting among the vines, ends in frightened quaver 
as the harsh voice and cracking whip of some teamster urges the 
already overloaded beasts to further struggle. 

Far down the distant perspective of long avenues comes the 
busy throng. School children in the dark, unfashionable garb of 
the petit Parisian etudiant, with the unfinished part of their light 
breakfast, a packet of knowledge strapped to their shoulders, or, 
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perhaps, more fortunately an attendant to carry the same. Work- 
ingmen in white blouses and sabots, business men in dapper suits 
with morning journals, garbage seekers with grimy hands, 
besmudged faces, and eyes that peep out of this darkened exterior 
with an added keenness from long poking and searching among 
ash-boxes and barrels, red-cheeked demoiselles with kerchief-tied 
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**On the pavement opposite the convent of the Sisters of Saint Joseph." 


bundles, capuchins with bared heads and sandaled feet, priests and 
nuns with folded hands and long black robes, line after Jine,‘as 
the ever-moving, variegated thread of a weaver’s loom, passes 
onward, with always another to take its place, and, with a noisy 
bustling, pushing, rushing, clattering, rolling, rattling, rumbling, 
creaking, groaning, mumbling, tumbling, the great wheel of city 
life is set in motion. 
4 











LANG SYNE. 


By GEORGE MEASON WHICHER. 


7 my wailing Damon! have done with thy complaining, 

Cease thy feigning broken-heartedness, and pipe a cheerier tune ; 
Let us sing old songs together, twenty winter snows disdaining ; 

Sunny weather floods the woods again and we are young—in June. 
O-ho ! for the glorious river, flowing softly, flowing ever, 

With the quiver of southeast breezes all the long, long afternoon ; 
With the glinting, rippling reaches where the sand-bar, faintly showing, 

Foretold the beaches rising when the waters fall in June. 


O-ho! for the far off ridges with the oak groves thinly sloping 
To the bridges where the rivulets a shrunken ditty croon; 

For the minnow swiftly dashing and the crayfish fiercely groping ; 
For the splashing idle hours away in never ending June. 


Sing hey! for the dusty highway! Sing the slow returning journey ! 
Shady byway, windy slope, and rocky glen with moss bestrewn ; 
For the rare imagined treasure hid in thickets dark and ferny; 
O what measure costing, wasting, from our wealth of golden June! 


Ho-ho! for the island prairie with the purple bluffs infolded ; 
For wild cherry blossoms falling in the currentless lagoon ! 
Sing the mossy turtle basking on a log so dank and molded : — 
Who is asking more than sunshine and to be alive in June? 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. e 


REGRET. 


By GrRaAcE MARY SHOUP. 


| gegen were sweet compared to this ; 
I have not sinned, my friend, and yet, 
For deeds undone, my heart is filled 

With never-ending sad regret. 


Corroding tears that burn your way, 
And yet my eyelids hardly wet, 

I had not felt your sting to-day, 
Could I the unspoke word forget! 


When her proud face was turned from him, 
And mine his eyes bewildered met, 

Could I not say,— my own eyes dim,— 
‘She loves you yet, she loves you yet!”’ 


I did no wrong; I did not say 
One thing to bring him to my net, 
And yet her face haunts me to-day, 
Her white, hurt face my heart doth fret! 


This were remorse, had I but sinned ; 
I have not sinned, my friend, and yet, 
I know remorse for sin would be 


A feeble thing to this regret. 
Dubuque, Jowa. 
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BACK TO THE HILLS. 


By Ray RICHMOND. 


ACK felt like a colt in a flower garden when he got back from 
J the hills. Civilization, which meant to him fussy female 
relations, frail.chairs and tables, and breakable things generally, 
confused him and caused him to wonder at his own stupidity in 

Pane coming back. He had 
| - grown wild out in Mon- 
tana, with only his horse 
and dog for company. And 
he had been there six years, 
long enough for any man to 
become rough. He was a 
hot-headed youth when he 
left home. He had almost 
forgotten the cause of his 





voluntary exile — almost ; 
not quite. As usual a 
woman was at the bottom 
of it. More properly speak- 
ing, it was a girl, a slip of 
a thing scarcely seventeen, 





who had given his heart 
such a wrench that he had 
in never been able to fit it back 
into its old groove of trust- 











fulness and faith. With more money than sense, he had started 
pell-mell for the end of the world, and had brought up with a 
round turn at Helena. Now Helena is, or was, a notoriously bad 
place, and Jack was a tenderfoot. It was not long before he was 
minus his money and in possession of valuable experience. Still 
it didn’t make much difference. Everything was gone, and luck 
was dead against him. 

The next six years had been filled with wild, rough exper- 
iences, and had developed Jack’s high-strung nature into a savage- 
ness startling to his quiet relatives. 
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He returned home as suddenly as he had gone. No sooner 
had he arrived than he wished he were back. All his old impul- 
siveness seemed to have become intensified. With a doting 
mother to fondly order him about, a loving aunt to caution him, a 
tantalizing sister to cajole him, and an adoring cousin to lavish 
affection upon him, he was well-nigh distracted. 

One day he saw his old sweetheart. 

‘* My God, but she looks old!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Doing ¥. 
dress-making, so sis says. Sort of a come-down since I rushed 
her. Wouldn’t Jim scoff if he could see me among the females 
here, letting them molly-coddle me! Nobody but a blamed fool 
would stand it.’’ 

Then he took his dog and gun and went striding off into the 
open country. 

And yet he lingered, ‘‘ hanging around home ’’ as he expressed 
it. The taste of civilization and of home comforts was not so bad 
after all. He could readily understand that a man might like it 
after getting into the habit of it. Habit had a strong hold on 
Jack. He had gotten into the habit of hating all women so 
thoroughly, that he was surprised to find he liked his sister’s 
| chum. She was a pleasant girl with no nonsense about her, and 
t] he liked to talk to her. She seemed interested in his tales of the 
hills, and her eyes glowed with appreciation when, with boyish 

interest, he told her of the many tricks his dog could perform. 
She had soft eyes. They reminded him of his collie. She could 
play the piano, too, and Jack was fond of music. He got into the 





4 habit of dropping in there evenings. It was cosy and homelike. 
She would play a bit, or sing, and he was not obliged to talk. He 
could sit, chewing his tawny mustache, and think, and watch her. 
All women being in his judgment both fickle and false, there was 
to him no reason why she was any different from the rest, only her 
eyes were like the collie’s,— and hé trusted his dog. She had a 


pretty hand too, a womanly hand; and she had a neat trick of 
coiling the hair at the back of her head. He liked to watch her 
as she sewed. She was always busy, and he did not get a glimpse 
H of her eyes very often. 

4 They became quite well acquainted after a while, confidential 
in fact. He told her all his pitiful story, which now seemed so 
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ridiculously silly. But she did not laugh at him. She was very 
sympathetic, for she, too, had been jilted. He would like to kill 
the brute that could jilt a girl like her! But she was not bitter, 
nor revengeful. He liked that about her. When he found out 
that she, too, as he, had vowed never to love again, he felt exceed- 
ingly easy and comfortable about it. She was a girl who would 
be a fellow’s friend, and didn’t mind in the least if he railed at 
women when he felt particularly ugly. 

Just about now he was feeling particularly ugly, anyway. 
His old sweetheart was again cultivating his acquaintance, and in 
his mother’s house, under cover of friendship for his sister. He 
didn’t know exactly what to do, and eyed her as a kitten eyes its 
first mouse, slightly afraid of it, yet consciously powerful enough 
to crush the life out of it. 

She was impervious to his coldness, and continued to lavish her 
affection upon him. He grimly accorded her the scantiest courtesies. 

The other girl wondered how it would all terminate. Honest 
Jack soon enlightened her with the state of his feelings on the 
subject. He wondered at his trust in her, but then, she was not 
like other girls. 

‘*Sing me ‘ When the Lights are Low’,’’ he said one evening. 
After a tender and pathetic rendering he said roughly, ‘‘ My God, 
I can’t stand this. I’m going back to the hills.’’ 

She did not mind the expletive which preceded this outburst. 
A man when he feels deeply uses strong language, she reasoned. 
He shocked his female relatives thus at least a dozen times a day. 
She came up to him now, laid her hand on his coat sleeve, and 
said sympathetically, ‘‘ Why, what troubles you to-night, Jack ?’’ 

It came over him in a flash,—the cause of his discontent, his 
mad impatience. He loved this woman, loved and trusted her, 
with a depth of passion so profound that it stirred the very foun- 
dations of his soul. He caught her to him fiercely. 

‘*T love you, my girl,’’ he said, crushing her head against his 
throbbing heart. He repeated it hoarsely, ‘‘ My girl! my girl!’ 

‘*Can’t you speak ?’’ he cried at last, flinging her away from 
him, where she stood trembling, with wet eyelashes. All his 
roughness vanished at the sight of her tears. He took her hands 
tenderly in his own. 
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‘* Don’t look that way. Only speak to me, my girl. Don’t 
cry. I have no right, I know, but I forgot. Don’t look at me 
so!’’ His very heart shook with the tremor on his firm lips. 
The steel flash in his eyes frightened her. 

‘Qh, Jack, Iam so sorry. What can I say?’’ she answered 
at last, a pathetic catch in her voice, he thought so low and sweet. 
‘*T never thought of such a thing. I was so sure you would 
never love any one again, after—the other one. I can’t Jack. I 
can’t. It isn’t easy for me to forget,—and I—I—love — the 
other one yet.’’ 

‘*God help me,’’ he uttered hoarsely, but reverently. He 
seemed to collapse suddenly, and sat down. Never to have her at 
his own table, by his own fireside! He would not stand it. He 
had never been thwarted in his life. She must love him. He 
poured out his heart hotly and fiercely, begging, praying, implor- 
ing, commanding her to love him. She could only repeat the 
words, ‘‘ Oh, Jack, I am so sorry.’’ 

‘*Don’t say that, my girl. I don’t want your pity. Give me 
your love. That’s what I want. It is only fair I should have it. 
I will not be cheated a second time. Come, my girl,’’ softening 
wonderfully, as he drew her to him, ‘‘ Kiss me and say you love 
me. You will, eh? I know you will, my girl. You can’t be so 
cruel to me, after all, can you?’’ He held her head coaxingly 
between his hot hands, and looked pleadingly into her soft eyes. 
Even then he felt she must yield, for her eyes were like the collie’s 
and the dog loved him. 

Yet slowly it dawned upon him that love-light did not glow in 
those eyes so sorrowfully raised to his. 

To her dying day she could riever understand how she had 
resisted his impetuous wooing ; but she had no love to give, and 
could only shake her head and repeat with infinite sadness and 
tenderness, ‘‘ Oh, Jack, I am so sorry !”’ 

He gave it up at last, gazing at her in a dazed way, which cut 
her to the heart. His fierce, uncontrolled spirit was completely 
crushed. He folded her in his arms, and kissed her for the first 


and last time. 
‘* Good-bye, and God bless you, my girl,’’ he said,— and the 
next day Jack went back to the hills. 
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MISS ORA E. MILLER, 
President of the lowa Board of Lady Managers, and Member of the Woman's Board ot 


United States Commissioners 


IOWA AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. II. 


THE PERSONNEL OF IOWA’S REPRESENTATION AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 
By Ora E. MILLER. 

T would be impossible to imagine a more delightful memory 
than that held by the millions who enjoyed the rare privilege 

of beholding the great White City. No pen has yet been’ able to 
fully describe the wonderful glories there presented, the great treas- 
ures of art and industry, resulting from the most brilliant g@nius 
and the broadest intelligence from every nook and corner of the 
civilized world. It was the universal verdict of visitors that the 
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HON. F. N. CHASE, 


Secretary of the lowa Columbian Commission. 


scene and the astonishing revealments were simply indescribable, 
and it is not too much to prophesy that none of the fifteen hun- 
dred million human beings of to-day will ever look upon its like 
again. The World’s Fair was the climax of the grandeur of the 
centuries into which entered the knowledge, the pride, and the best 
efforts of the people of the whole world, and memory of the scenes 
there presented will always be one of the rarest pleasures. 

One day during the Exposition, a literary gentleman from an 
eastern state, after a round of sight-seeing, wrote upon one of the 
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MRS. F 


. N. CHASE, 


Hostess of the Iowa Building at the World's Fa 


state building registers the following, with his autograph, which 


as nearly expresses the feelings of those who beheld the glorious 
sights as words could possibly do : 


This is not real ; the mid-day sun may gleam 
On many a column, and the night may set 
On blazing dome and sparkling minaret 

This is not real ; it isa transient dream 
Foredoomed to perish. My own soul’s regret 
Is deeper than the raptures I had met; 


For all must perish ; it is but a dream.” 


The State of Iowa occupied no unimportant position in this, 
the grandest of all international events. 


No portion of the Union, 
considering population and proximity, was as well represented. 
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From the hour the gates were opened until they closed with the 
Exposition, there was no time when the Hawkeyes were not 
admirably represented in numbers as well as in the evidences of 
their industry and progress. They were there not only to see, 
but to act. Present at the very birth of the movement in behalf 
of the Fair, they were always loyal, enthusiastic, and energetic in 
the prosecution of the wonderful work. Large rewards have 
already accrued to the commonwealth, not alone due to the knowl- 
edge gained by the people of the world concerning the grand 
position it occupies, and the inducements and opportunities it 
offers, but it has been benefited in a material and direct manner in 
various ways. 

Two years ago the legislators of Iowa had before them for 
consideration the question of an appropriation to be used in the 
furtherance of the interests of the State at the International 
Exposition. Many may remember the heated discussion, and the 
persistency displayed by a few in opposition to providing the funds 
which the State Commission had estimated would be required to 
place Iowa where she rightfully belonged during the Exposition. 
Indeed, the opposition was so strong that only about one-third of 
the amount asked was allowed. The final vote was very close 
and the appropriation of $125,000 came very nearly being reduced 
$25,000. It was not that the people of the State were unwilling 
to sustain their reputation for liberality, and strengthen their justi- 
fiable pride by giving to the Commission sufficient financial sup- 
port with which to properly represent the State, but it was due, I 
presume, to the fact that at that time the importance and vastness 
of the then approaching Exposition was not fully comprehended. 
It was doubtful if even the most ardent friends of the measure, to 
provide bountifully in behalf of the contemplated work, had any 
adequate conception of the real greatness of the approaching event 
which was to call the people of the-world together. 

The State Commission was composed of men whose large 
experience and splendid abilities especially fitted them for the 
undertaking, and they proceeded energetically to meet the obliga- 
tion which their State had imposed upon them. The hundreds of 
thousands who visited the White City from Iowa have seen, and 
consequently know from their own observation, how grandly and 
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successfully the work of the Commission was done, and how mag- 
nificently this commonwealth was there represented. The beauti- 
ful prairie State, richest in all the combinations of advantages that 
make it desirable for the home-seeker, occupied a correspondingly 
exalted position during the six months of international rivalry. 
Other hundreds of thousands, unable to attend, have read in detail 
the remarkable record won by the Hawkeyes. It would require 
volumes to fully and completely present a correct history of what 
was done, and more to portray the pleasures derived, and the 
benefits to accrue, from the part Iowa took at the Fair. 

Still, great as was the success attained, it might have been 
greater and farther reaching had the appropriation been sufficient 
to enable the Commission to carry out more of the brilliant plans 
conceived and suggested in the preliminary meetings. It is said 
that not all of the appropriation of $125,000 was used, but that a 
portion will be returned to the treasury of the State. This fact 
will only add force and proof to the statement as to the wise, able 
and judicious management on the part of the Commission. 

It will surely be fitting and proper to give credit in this con- 
nection to those who were more prominently associated with the 
management, and upon whom rested the burden and responsibili- 
ties of Iowa’s showing. 

The gentlemen who were first chosen to represent the State on 
the National Commission were Dr. William F. King, President of 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, and Hon. W. I. Buchanan, of Sioux 
City. Among the citizens of Iowa, none stood higher than they. 
Doctor King was recognized throughout the country as one of the 
wisest and most successful educators, and his labors for many years 
had called him into the finer details of successful management in 
business as well as in educational matters. He accepted the trust 
and responsibility, and undertook the work with zeal, earnestness, 
and a determination to leave nothing undone that would redound 
to the credit of his beloved State, and he succeeded. So well and 
favorably was he known that President Palmer called him to mem- 
bership in the National Executive Committee, and he was also 


‘chosen as a member of the Jury of Awards, of itself a most dis- 


tinguished honor. 
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Mr. Buchanan was recognized as a man of wonderful ability in 
the development and execution of progressive plans. He had 
gained a wide reputation as the leading spirit in the Sioux City 
Corn Palace enterprise, that in years past had added fresh laurels 
to the State’s fame and prosperity. He was subsequently appointed, 
by the President of the National Commission, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the deserved promotion giving him additional 
opportunity for the exercise of his splendid ability, and it must be 
admitted by one and all who looked upon the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the agricultural display, that his appointment was a wise 
one. After Mr. Buchanan’s resignation as a member of the National + 
Board from Iowa, his alternate, Colonel Joseph Eiboeck, the well- 
known editor of the Staats Anzeiger, of Des Moines, assumed the 
position. He immediately took up the duties, and by his untiring 
industry made a most honorable record for himself and assisted in 
pushing Iowa to the front. 

On the State Commission, the First District was originally 
represented by Hon. Edward F. Johnstone, of Keokuk, one of 
Iowa’s grandest men, whose untimely death several months prior 
to the opening of the Fair occasioned deep regret throughout the 
State. Hon. Theodore Guelich, of Burlington, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy, and by a strange fatality he, also, was called 
away by death before he bad been permitted to look upon the con- 
summation of the great work begun. Hon. A. C. Roberts, editor 
of the Fort Madison Democrat, was then appointed by Governor 
Boies. He entered upon the work where it had been left by the 
fallen hands of his illustrious predecessors, and labored unceas- 
ingly and with avidity to assist in putting Iowa in its rightful 
place before the assembling millions. Mr. Roberts is one of the 
distinguished travelers of the country, having been twice around 
the world, visiting all the important cities. This experience 
greatly aided him in his work on the Commission. He had charge 
of the Department of Forestry and Photography, and no one 
could have more successfully managed those features of Iowa at 
the Fair than he. Considering that Iowa is known as a prairie 
State, the exhibit of forestry was something as remarkable as it 4. 
was surprising. 














‘*PERI AT THE GATE OF EDEN.”’ 


Iptor, Mrs. Harriet A. Ketcham. Exhibit ir 
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The Second District was represented by one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers in the State, Hon. H. W. Seaman, of Clinton, whose 
large experience in the inauguration aid development of numer- 
ous important business enterprises, together with his knowledge 
of public affairs, combined with tact, talent, and energy, at once 
brought him into prominence as one of the leading spirits in the 
Commission. Mr. Seaman had charge of the Department of Manu- 
factures, and the result of his effort along that line is deserving of 
special praise. He was also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, where his wisdom in the management of important affairs, 
his skill and successful planning and execution were quickly 
recognized. 

The Third District was represented by that tireless worker, 
Hon. F. N. Chase, of Cedar Falls, who was also Secretary of the 
Commission. His services were peculiarly valuable, owing to his 
long experience in similar undertakings, notably the exposition at 
New Orleans, and in the management of State Fair matters, espec- 
ially fitting him for the successful prosecution of his arduous and 
complicated duties. The important Department of Agriculture 
and the Dairy were also placed in his care, which he conducted 
with gratifying success. 

Hon. James O. Crosby, of the Fourth District, was chosen 
President of the Commission, and had charge of the Department 
of Women’s Work. Mr. Crosby is a prominent attorney, and is 
also a recognized authority in literary matters. He is an exten- 
sive traveler, having visited nearly all the great international 
expositions of late years, and the knowledge he had gained of the 
management of those great enterprises was used to excellent 
advantage in the prosecution of the work at the White City. 

The State was also fortunate in having as one of its representa- 
tives at the World’s Fair, Hon. S. B. Packard, of Marshalltown, 
Commissioner from the Fifth Distri¢t. He was appointed to suc- 
ceed Hon. James Wilson, of Traer, who had resigned soon after 
his appointment, the acceptance of a professorship at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, having made it impossible for him to serve. 
Governor Packard is not only a shrewd, far-seeing business man, 
but he is a trained diplomat. His experience as consul at Liver- 
pool for several years, his extensive travels, his acquaintance with 
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distinguished men in the United States and abroad, combined with 
his large experience in business affairs, gave him great strength in 
the work. He was Chairman of the Auditing Committee and a 
member of the Executive Committee, and also had charge of the 
Live Stock Department, one of the most important in the State, 
and the unsurpassed live stock record made by Iowa at the 
World’s Fair will clearly indicate the surpassing excellence of 
his administration. 

Hon. J. W. Jarnagin, editor of the Montezuma Republican, 
representing the Sixth District, has reason to feel gratified at the 
laurels he won for the State in the Department of Education and 
Fine Arts. Mr. Jarnagin has been for many years an ambitious 
worker for the advancement of the educational interests of the 
State, and the reputation he won for wise and sagacious efforts, 
loyalty and devotion to the cause, is well deserved. 

Hon. Henry Stivers, editor of the Des Moines Leader, mem- 
ber of the Commission from the Seventh District, was very 
energetic in laboring for the advancement of Iowa at the Fair, 
and his management of the Press Department has justly received 
commendation from all who were cognizant of the extent of his 
labor and its result for the State. 

Hon. S. H. Mallory, representing the Eighth District, is one 
of Iowa’s prominent bankers and business men, and none was 
more devoted in the general and particular management of Iowa 
affairs than he. Jealous of the interests of the State, ambitious 
for its proper representation, determined to leave nothing undone 
that would add to its glory and prosperity, Mr. Mallory remained 
at the White City as much of the time as he could possibly take 
from his extensive business interests, eagerly and industriously 
looking after Iowa’s welfare, always ready to join the other com- 
missioners in doing everything possible to add to the enjoyment 
of the Hawkeye guests, and to the vast number of callers from 
other States and other countries. The Executive Committee, of 
which Mr. Mallory was Chairman, had charge of the Iowa Build- 
ing and the display in the Pavilion, and the greatest praise was 
at all times bestowed upon the management, not only for the 
manner in which the work had been planned and executed, but 
also for the attention bestowed and the care manifested for the 


welfare of all the people. 
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Hon. Charles Ashton, editor of the Guthrie Center Guthrian, 
of the Ninth District, gave special attention to the compilation of 
the archzological, historical and statistical information, being a 
member of that standing committee, on’'which President Crosby 
and Mr. Jarnagin were his co-workers. These gentlemen are 
entitled to great credit for the publication of the Hand-Book of 
Iowa, consisting of one hundred and fifty-five pages of highly 
interesting and valuable matter concerning the State, its history, . 
advantages, commercial and industrial greatness. 

Hon. John F. Duncombe, of the Tenth District, deserves the 
thanks of the people of the State for the long and successful effort 
he made to place Iowa in its rightful position. Mr. Duncombe had 
if charge of the Mineral Department, and while the appropriation 

therefor was small, yet the exhibit attracted much attention, and 
was the subject of high praise, ranking with others that cost 
from ten to twenty times as much. 

Hon. William Hamilton Dent, a prominent banker of Le Mars, 
and for several years a member of the State Senate, represented 
the Eleventh Distri¢t. He was Treasurer of the Commission. 
Senator Dent, who enjoys the reputation of being among Iowa’s 
most sagacious business men, added materially to the welfare of 
Iowa at the Fair, by his devoted personal work and wise sugges- 
tions ; and his success in making the Horticultural Department a 
deservedly prominent and popular feature occasioned warm words 








of commendation and praise. 
P| The women of Iowa took an important part in the great work 
of securing a proper representation for the State at the Fair. 

On the fifth day of May, 1892, the Iowa Commissioners cre- 
| ated a State Board of Lady Managers, consisting of one member 
from each Congressional District. The Iowa members of the 
f National Board of Lady Managers, Mrs. Whiting S. Clark, of 
Des Moines, and the writer, were’appointed to the State Board, 
which was made auxiliary to the Iowa Columbian Commission. i 
The Woman’s State Board was organized at Cedar Rapids, June 


i] 

; 

: ¥ 29th of the same year, as follows : 
8 


President, Miss Ora E. Miller, Cedar Rapids; Vice-President, Mrs. N. C. Deering, 
Osage ; Secretary, Mrs. Eliza G. Rhodes, Mt. Pleasant ; Treasurer, Miss Mary B. Hancock, 
Dubuque; Mrs. Whiting S. Clark, Des Moines; Mrs. Flora J. McAchran, Bloomfield ; 
Mrs. L. O. Ferson, Council Bluffs; Mrs. Orry H. Salts, Corning ; Mrs. Ellen K. Cook, Dav- 
enport ; Miss Jennie E. Rogers, Sioux City ; Mrs. John F. Duncombe, Ft. Dodge. 
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THE IOWA COLUMBIAN COMMISSION.* 


Hon, John F. Duncombe, Ft. Dodge. Hon. 5S. H. Mallory, Chariton. Hon. Henry Stivers, Des Muines 
Hon. A. C. Roberts, Ft. Madison Hon, J. O. Crosby, Garnavillo, Hon Charles Ashton, Guthrie Center. 
Hon. H. W. Seaman, Clinton. Hon. W. H. Dent. Le Mars Hon, J. W. Jarnagin, Montezuma 


* Hon. S. B. Packard's portrait could not be obtained.--[ ED 
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HON. W. I. BUCHANAN, SIOUX CITY. 


Chief of the Bureau of Agriculture — Recently appointed Minister to the 


Argentine Republic 








No legislation hav- 
ing been enacted in 
relation to woman’s 
work, the Auxiliary 
Board created by the 
Commission was under 
the direction of Hon. 
James O. Crosby. The 
plan of work given 
to the Board by Direc- 
tor Crosby was, in 
brief, to organize 
World’s Fair Associa- 
tions throughout the 
various counties of 
Iowa for the purpose 
of raising money with 
which to advance the 
interests of the State. 


No organization of women could have been more devoted to 


the work, or labored 
with more zeal and 
untiring energy, than 
those composing the 
Board as above indi- 
cated. Much was ac- 
complished in the way 
of creating an interest 
among the women of 
the State, inducing 
them to assist in the 
preparation of an ex- 
hibit. Many embar- 
rassments were re- 
ported, but it is greatly 
to the credit of the 
women that, regard- 
less of any difficulties 
encountered ,they were 
loyal and devoted to 

















MRS. SARA B. MAXWELL, 


Ex-State Librarian and Librarian of the Iowa Building at the World's Fair 
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WOMAN'S BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS UF IOWA * 


Miss Flora }. McAchran, Bloomfield. 
r 


Mrs. Whiting S. Clark, Des Moines, Mrs, Flilen K, Cook, Davenport 
Mrs. N. C. Deering, Osage. Miss Ora E. Miller, Cedar Rapids. Miss Mary B. Hancock, Dubuque. 
Mrs. Eliza G. Rhodes, Mt. Pleasant 


Miss jennie E, Rogers. Sioux City. 

*A second group, including the ladies of the Board who were not present at the Cedar Rapids meeting at which 
this group was taken, namely, Mrs, L. O. Ferson, Council Bluffs, Mrs. John F. Duncombe, Fort Dodge, and Mrs 
Orry H. Salts, Corning, could not be engraved in time for the March number.—[{Ed 


a most remarkable degree. In the exhibit of woman’s work from 
Iowa, the idea of sex was almost completely eliminated. A large 
proportion’of it was included with the general exhibits in the various 
departments, no separate display being made. The exhibits thus 
presented were placed under the authority of and sustained by the 
various Departments. 

It would be absolutely impossible, in the space allotted for this 
article, to briefly mention even the largest and most important exhib- 
its. But, drawing forth great commendation from the throngs who 
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viewed them, they gave marked evidence of ingenuity and progress, 
and were eloquent in proclaiming women to be an important factor, 
though ‘‘ silent partner,’’ inthe economic world. Inthe Woman’s 
Building the exhibit of the work of Iowa women in every depart- 
ment was held in high favor, worthy the splendid position it occu- 
pied, as is attested by the large number of awards received. 

It occurs to me that there should be published a full and com- 
plete list of the thousands of articles composing the magnificent dis- 
play of woman’s work ; perhaps a State Catalogue, that would also 
contain the names of the various societies and associations which 





























IOWA’S UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS. 
Pres. W. F. King, Cernell College, Mt. Vernagn. Hon. Joseph Eiboeck, Des Moines. 


took part therein. Thousands of Iowa women gave their time, 
and devoted themselves to the work of preparing for the exhibit, 
and it would be small enough credit to give them this recogni- 
tion. It has been done in the States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere, and Iowa should be as quick as other States to 
evince appreciation of valuable voluntary service. 

The people of the whole State are deserving of great credit 
for the deep interest and active and essential part they took in the 
enterprise, and they will have additional reasons in the years to 
come for congratulation on the magnificent showing of ‘‘ Iowa at 
the World’s Fair.’’ 
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STUDENT LIFE AT AMES. 


By Tom Burke. 


IY college days have drifted so far away among the 
J spent years that it’s difficult, at this distance, to 
| drag them up through the memory rubbish that has 
since been piled in over them. I wouldn’t undertake it with the 
idea of having any historical value attached to the effort, for recol- 





lection at long range is treacherous, even when the subject lies 
close to the heart. Fortunately, the history of my a/ma mater is 
preserved in the archives of the state; and parties interested may, 
by a cold-blooded examination of the records, obtain a more 
accurate knowledge of it than could be furnished under any cir- 
cumstances by the warm bias of friendship. 

If the situation is understood and accepted, and an indulgence 
granted to cover the partiality of an a/uwmnus, the request for an 
article under the above heading shall be granted. 

I will impose one other condition also. The students at Ames, 
while not wanting in urban manners, have a rural complexion that 
is quite marked ; and, as I entered the institution fresh from the 
country, the personal character of this sketch must be taken as 
the reflection of a type, and not charged to lack of modesty. 

The college of which I write is in Story county ; but it’s not 
located, as might be supposed, in the town which it has made 
famous. It’s in a healthy, picturesque region, about a mile west 
of Ames, and surrounded by a beautiful experimental farm of 
several hundred acres. 

On entering at Ames, the first impressions that are made on a 
boy are apt to be lasting. Expansive grounds, beautiful in undulat- 
ing surface, even before Winter has relaxed from them his icy 
fingers ; stately buildings scattered through the broad acreage of the 
campus and rising majestically among leafless branches of, decidu- 


- ous trees, or half obscured by clumps of evergreen ; the winding 


gravel drive exposing at every turn new surprises in forestry or 
architecture ; in short, the landscape, with its wealth of variety, 
is photographed indelibly on his youthful mind. And, as his 
fancy becomes stimulated, it leaps even beyond the surroundings 
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and anticipates the scene when approaching Spring shall have 
added the charms of flowers and foliage. 

Suddenly Maxwell’s ’bus stops at the front entrance to the 
main college building. I wonder if the old’bus still runs. The 
new motor line I fear has retired it from service, with its bands of 
chattering passengers. But no doubt in going from town to col- 





M. dlaiker. 
James Wilson. E. W. Stanton. 
lL. H. Pammel. Pres. W. M. Beardshear. Herbert Osborn. 
A. A. Bennett. J. L. Budd. 
Mrs. Eliza Owens. A. C. Barrows. 


lege the students chatter just the ‘same, whether in ’bus or car, 
and rapid transit for a nickle will be regarded by some as better 
than slow jolting for a dime. 

As the occupants tumble out, they are met by a number of 
classmates already arrived. The greeting is tumultuous. Girls 
fall into each other’s embrace, and boys tug away in couples, as if 
each were trying to jerk an arm off the other. It’s the glad 
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confusion of laughter and other expressions of joy in the meeting 
after vacation of college chums. There are no other sights nor 
sounds like it. None so full of unrestrained happiness. Our 
freshman, mute, with his mouth ajar, stands apart, smiling a 
plain country smile. How much at home in this vast place these 


young men and women seem! ‘They must be fine scholars, surely ! 





Gen. James Kusn Lincoln, 


W. S. Franklin. G. W. Bissell. 
Miss Marie L. Chambers. Miss M. Doolittle. Miss Fannie Thomas. 
A. Marston. I. W. Smith. 
G. E. Patrick. Herman Knapp. 


It is another of his first impressions ; and, like the landscape, it 
sinks into his memory. ‘ 

Fares, please! The driver yells it this time. For a moment 
the tumult is turned, with slight interruption, into a hasty 
search for hand-bags and pocket-books. The boys’ wallets are 
the most accessible. One has been too quick for the others ; 


the bill is settled ; a clamorous protest from his fellows ; reproving 
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eyes from the girls; pardonable blushes. He must be a mil- 
lionaire’s son! They ascend the stone steps; girls with arms 
entwined ; boys bubbling over with delight ; into the grand old 
building. At the crossing of the halls they separate — girls 
toward the south wing, chattering like magpies, laughing like 
chimes ; boys up the spiral stairs, four steps at a jump. ‘The 
freshman hesitates a moment at the entrance. He hears the 
echoes die away through the long aisles and among the upper 
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MAIN BUILDING AND MORRILL, HALL — LOOKING WEST. 


stories. Only one thing is certain: he loves the whole crowd 
—boys and all! It’s the opening day of the term. Recitations 
haven’t as yet begun, and privileges are therefore taken by the 
older students, which admit of such freedom on the front steps. 
Meantime the organization is going on in different offices. The 
freshman enrolls his name on the books of the college and, as I 
remember it, the name, residence, occupation, and nationality of 
his father also. He finds the custodian’s apartment, deposits 
twenty dollars, and is assigned to a room in one of the dormi- 
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tories. Happily there’s one left in the main building. When he 
goes to see the president, apprehension sets in a little stronger and 
he feels the sensation of having too many hands and feet. But he 
requires information in regard to the entrance examinations and, 
see the president, he must. A dozen other boys are seated in the 
office when he enters. They are freshmen also, beyond question. 
This is reassuring. And yet, when he is asked his name by an 
old white-haired gentleman, he gives it with hesitation, inter- 

















MORRILL HALL — LOOKING NORTH. 


mixed with doubt. The president smiles a kindly smile, and 
shakes hands with him, and talks pleasantly, and gives him a list 
of printed instructions specifying the time and place for examina- 
tion in the different branches, and hopes, in the gentlest, voice 
possible, that he will pass without difficulty. 

It is well the instructions were printed, for when he retires 
from the room there is left in his mind only a confused vision of 
that kindly face, and thin trembling hand, and those blue sympa- 
thetic eyes with a suggestion in them of humor and, in the back- 
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ground, a row of raw freshmen like himself sitting expectant 
with their eyes and mouths open. 

The examination covers, or used to cover, the common school 
branches and algebra to equations of the second degree. If he 
passes, he is admitted to the freshman class full-fledged. This gives 
him his first inkling of self-confidence. He feels identified with the 
institution. The gaslight that illuminates the great dining-hall in 
the evening seems to have taken on an intenser radiance. His 
spirit it is that has lent the added lustre. He begins soon to find 
his voice in the mingled din of dishes and laughter that ascends 
from the surrounding tables. Acquaintance ripens rapidly with 
those who sit with him around the festive board, for they, too, 
are freshmen and a common sympathy strengthens the courage 
and lifts the spirits of them all. Happy boy, if he secures a table 
where there are girls! It saves him from becoming a barbarian in 
manners. ‘There’s nothing so well calculated to restrain the vor- 
acity of a lot of hungry boys as the mild, reproving presence of 
girls. It gives a charm also to the dinner hour that nothing else 
can supply. Meal-time at Ames is a picnic! The sound of the 
gong strikes the ears of a freshman like dulcet notes, and the 
thundering descent of freshmen, generally, down the winding 
stairway, is music to which he contributes the clatter of his boots. 
There never comes a time when the sound of that discordant old 
gong is unpleasant, but the response to it becomes more and more 
dignified as the years of the college course roll by. 

The presence, in an agricultural college, of refined girls, with 
soft white hands, must not be regarded with surprise. The girls 
are simply there. Like the boys, they come largely from the 
smaller towns and country villages, and some direct from the 
farm. The city, however, is not entirely wanting in its contribu- 
tions. There seems to be an affinity between the theory of 
this school and common-sense everywhere, judging from the 
absence of fuss and feathers and affectation in the boys and girls 
attracted to it, both from city and country. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that the girls are not required to pursue any study 
relating directly to agriculture. -Nevertheless they have a special 
department of their own where, for an hour or two each week, 
they combine recreation with the novel and interesting study of 
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gastronomy. Most of the Ames girls regard the art of cooking as 
an accomplishment, and I suppose their idea is to preserve the art 
in those sections of the country which servant girls refuse to 
inhabit. Whatever there is in the science of domestic economy 
they learn practically and employ it in a manner most artistic. 
How refreshing it used to be, both to body and soul, when the 
girls of our table had samples of their cooking delivered at 
dinner, and they came in to grace the occasion, with white 
caps and aprons and rosy cheeks, late from the range! It was a 
question which to eat —the pies and things, or the girls. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the instruction in 
domestic economy is given with a view to preparing the girls 
for country housewives. True they could fill such a position. 
When they complete the course at Ames they can fill any posi- 
tion that requires a woman of broad culture. Naturally enough 
they step at once into school work. They are really inde- 
pendent of the teacher’s employment bureau. There’s a demand 
for them in high schools and academies, and as city and county 
superintendents, and, in fact, in every place connected in any 
way with public instruction. Some have higher ambitions and 
have risen in the lecture field. One at least has become nation- 
ally known. But a great majority of the Ames girls,— God 
bless them !—are content for a time in the modest and noble 
occupation of training the youth of the country ; and, when they 
change that occupation, it is generally to continue the training in 
a little home circle of their own and often at the request of some 
Ames boy. 

Foot-ball, and lawn-tennis, and military drill, and other athletic 
sports are practiced at Ames; and, with the exception perhaps of 
foot-ball, they are practiced even by the girls. But these things 
have a subordinate place. The fame of the college has been 
attained in other ways. Its efforts at development are directed 
more toward the head than toward the arms and legs. This may 
account for the departure of graduating classes into such diversi- 
fied fields of intellectual endeavor. An electric light company 
wants a manager; a bridge company wants an engineer, or a 
draftsman ; a manufacturing house needs a chemist to test the 
quality of certain dyes; perhaps a machinist is needed in some 
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large iron works ; for all such places the Ames boys are in demand. 
If a business concern wants a bookkeeper, or a bank a cashier, an 
Ames boy can take either place and fill it. Ifa chair of science is 
empty in a college or university, he can fill that. When the 
Smithsonian Institution was in search of some one versed in natural 
history to colleét specimens in foreign lands, it secured an Ames 
boy. When the government wished to stamp p/euro pneumonia 
out of Maryland and some of the adjoining states, and after spend- 
ing considerable time and money on eastern cow doctors, it called 














AGRICULTURAL HALL — LOOKING NORTHEAST. 


on Ames. ‘Two of the veterinary boys went over and wiped the 
disease out for them. The professions of law and medicine are full 
of Ames boys. Three have been’ known to enter the ministry. 
Some are in congress. Several years ago Colorado wanted a 
governor. It seleéted an Ames boy. Last fall Iowa did the same. 

An examination is sometimes given to a newly arrived fresh- 
man, without either the sanction or knowledge of the faculty. In 
the evening of the first or second day after his appearance, while 
everything seems strange to him, and he is sitting alone in his 
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room, with thoughts of home settling into a lump in his throat, 
there comes a knock on his door. He pulls the string and two 
young fellows in uniform enter. They give the surprised fresh- 
man a military salute, and inform him that they have come to 
escort him to the captain’s headquarters for physical examination. 
If any question should arise as to the peculiarity of the hour for 
such a performance, the villains are prepared to explain it to the 
satisfaction of even a more critical victim. ‘They take him to a 





TENNIS AND FOOT-BALL — THE CAMPUS, LOOKING NORTH. 


room where a number of military boys have assembled, and after 
delivering him, with a great show of form, to the ostensible cap- 
tain, they drop back into the sober-faced crowd. The doctor of 
the regiment then advances, and, after making a record of his 
name, age, color, and previous condition of servitude, he feels his 
pulse, looks at his tongue, and pumps all his family history out 
of him. ‘Then he orders him to remove his coat, next his collar, 
and soon. When he is reduced down to pretty nearly an atmos- 
pheric covering, they thump him on the breast and in the back, 
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to test his lungs, the doctor, meantime, applying his ear. As 
soon as one thumper gets tired, another takes his place. Each 
succeeding one strikes him harder than the last, while the doctor 
insists that still more force must be applied, in order to catch the 
proper response from the lungs, and other internal organs. This 
is kept up with such grim earnestness that the freshman gets no 
suggestion of the truth, until it is forced on him by the very 
cruelty of the affair. Then, in his indignation, if he attempts to 
knock down a few of the leading examiners, including the doctor, 
the lights are turned out, and, in the darkness, there is a general 
stampede. 

This entertainment assumes various forms. Sometimes it is a 
mock council, in which the freshman is tried, on some trumped- 
up charge, by a room full of grave-looking students claiming to 
represent the faculty. But whatever its character, it has the 
effect of dissolving the lump in his throat, and the iron which at 
the same time it distills into his heart is really good for him, 
coming, as it does, on the threshold of a four years’ course. 

One peculiar thing is the uniformity with which freshmen 
stand in awe of the seniors. Théy regard them as intellectual 
prodigies. I think this idea springs from a comparison that is 
involuntarily made with the sophomores. Freshmen are thrown 
more in contact with the sophomores, and they are impressed 
with the immensity of the sophomore mind. To what extent 
then, for heavens sake, must the information of the seniors go, 
who camped on the sophomore ground two years back! Whena 
freshman listens to a scientific discussion by a sophomore, he is 
astonished ; but when he stands off and contemplates a senior, he 
is filled with despair. Next year; when the freshman becomes a 
sophomore, and his introduction to the sciences opens on his vision 
a new world, as it were, it will then come his turn to bewilder, 
with the magnitude of his learning, the freshman in the rear. In 
this way the delusion is kept up; and no other class, during the 
entire course of a student, will ever appear to him quite so extra- 
ordinary in point of intellect as the senior class when he was a 
freshman. 

The most enjoyable experience perhaps, in college life, is fur- 
nished by the literary societies. There are six of them at Ames. 
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A friendly rivalry exists among them, which is not unpleasant to 
a candidate for membership. If he is considered at all desirable, 
he is overwhelmed with solicitations, and the attention he receives, 
from even the seniors, can not fail to touch his pride. Amid these 
contending influences it is difficult for him to make a choice. 
Some of the societies admit only boys; some only girls; and 
some are mixed. I joined the mixed, without giving a reason 
why. All the societies meet on Saturday night, and hold not 
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LADIES BATTALION DRILL. 


later than half-past ten. For this reason, and others, Saturday 
was always a welcome day to us. In the morning there was an 
inspection of the rooms by the proctor. This was sometimes 
embarrassing, but not often serious, especially if you and the 
proctor were on friendly terms. If the bowl and pitcher’ were 
washed, and clean towels on the rack, and the carpet was swept, 
or partially swept, and the bed made, or apparently made, the 
room was generally accepted as all right. But boys who used to 
slip around the corner of a hall and hit the proctor in the ear with 
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an apple-core, or something, had a hard time to keep their rooms 
clean enough. 

On Saturday, the baths were kept running and one could 
freshen up, and go into the library among thousands and thou- 
sands of books and read to his heart’s content. Or he could 
hazard his neck at foot-ball, or go to town for awhile and, return- 
ing on the Northwestern train that passes near the college, he 
could hazard his neck by jumping off the flyer. Both methods 
were practiced. Some played tennis with the girls and endang- 
ered their necks in that way. Along in the afternoon couples 
fond of specializing, as we called it, would meet in the parlor, and 
stroll out to some beautiful spot in the park, and read Moore’s 
poems, or other interesting works, until the shadows grew long. 
And then, at supper we had clean napkins, and the girls wore 
June dresses and bouquets, and everybody seemed happy because 
it was Saturday night,— and the best was yet to come. From 
after supper until the society doors were thrown open, we clustered 
and promenaded in the chapel, and chatted and joked in the hall- 
ways and parlors. And when the half-past seven bell sounded for 
society, there was a hilarious adjournment to where the acme of 
pleasure awaited us amid flights of sophomoric eloquence, and 
deep currents of senior logic flowing in debate. There were recita- 
tions, too, and essays by blushing girls, and music, and every- 
thing ; and pervading it all, the comforting thought that it was 
Saturday night and we didn’t have to rise until eight in the 
morning. 

Sunday at the college was distinguished mostly by our having 
only two meals. Another one, I believe, has been added since. 
There was a form of service about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
which we were all expected to attend. It consisted of music and 
a non-sectarian lecture, or sermon. If the lecture was delivered 
by Doctor Welch, or the beloved Professor Wynn, very few of the 
boys slept. Dinner was at two o’clock. There was no one asleep 
at that hour. During the long evening we read in the library, 
or occupied our rooms in the preparation of lessons. About nine 
o’clock, an hour before retiring, the pangs of hunger set in, and 
there was a noticeable stir all through the building. It was seldom, 
however, that the boys were left entirely unprovided for the 
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weekly famine. They would bring things from Ames; or, neg- 
lecting that, they would borrow from the strawberry beds, or the 
vineyard, or the orchard, on the college farm. And, I blush to 
acknowledge it, but I, among others, in violation of the rules, 
have often hung out of a fourth story window on Sunday night, 
and lowered provisions with a rope to the starving girls below. 

In looking back over the space of more than a decade, I am 


inclined to believe that 
this periodical hunger 
was really a source 





of enjoyment, and that 
it existed largely in 
our willing imagina- 
tions. When the ad- 
ditional meal was in- 
troduced on Sunday, I 
am sure it must have 
been a disappointment 
to the students. 
Monday morning we 
were summoned again 
to the tread-mill, and 
the heavy grind was 
unrelieved until Fri- 
day night, except for 
the joy of meal-time, 
and the fifteen min- 
utes between the warn- 
ing and retiring bells EX-PRESIDENT A. S. WELCH. 
at night, when the 
boys relaxed somewhat, and entered each other’s rooms long 
enough to make a pyramid of the furniture. 

The parties to this retrospect are removed from the stage at 
Ames, but there is doubtless a similarity in the scenes that are 
enacted there during each college year. 

Many will recognize in the president, who received the wild- 
eyed freshman so graciously, the venerable Doctor Welch, already 
mentioned. He was the father of the college. A man whose 
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great scholarly attainments crowned a character refined and noble. 
If there were no other monuments to attest the poetic beauty of 
his nature than the art designs perpetuated in the walks, and 
drives, and plantations, and flower gardens that repose, and 
wave, and bloom around the institution he loved so well,— these 
alone would be sufficient. They are the creations of his genius. 
The college was his ambition and his dream. ‘To the students 

he was kind, compan- 





ionable, and always a 
friend. Yet he ruled 
with an inflexible will, 
and, when aroused at 
some act of insubor- 
dination or malice, his 
indignation was terri- 
ble, and his censure 
cut to the bone. It 
was befitting that he 
should end his days in 
a quiet, sunny retreat 
in California, where 
the air was fragrant 





with roses climbing 
over the windows of 
his cottage. So in 
harmony was it with 
the beauty of his life. 
It was equally befit- 








ting that his remains 

should be _ brought 

home and laid at rest where for so many years he labored, and 

amid the scenes which he cherished and adorned. He was buried 

near the college, and his place in the affections of his pupils was 

evidenced “by the large number of them who returned on the 

occasion and walked uncovered to his grave. It was a eulogy, 
eloquent, without words, 

For several years it was difficult to secure a president who 

could fill satisfactorily the place made vacant by the removal of so 


EX-PRESIDENT S. A. KNAPP. 
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great a man as Doctor Welch. This was a transition period in 
the history of the college ; and, while it was passing, W. M. Beard- 
shear was rising in the educational field of the state. He had 
been called from the presidency of the Toledo College to the 
superintendency of the Des Moines schools, and the regret with 
which the people of Toledo parted with him, no less than the 
admiration which he attracted at the Capital induced the col- 
lege at Ames to turn to him for relief. His election to the 
presidency, followed as it was by his acceptance, proved the 
solution of the problem that had so long distracted the friends of 
the institution. Doctor Beardshear is broad in comprehension and 
skillful in management. To the qualities of scholar and instructor 
he adds the art of the diplomat. Under his wise and liberal 
government all discords have subsided, and there has been a 
steady and harmonious march onward, both in the efficiency and 
‘the popularity of the school. He is yet in the prime of a vigor- 
ous manhood and under his regime the future of the college is 


boundless with promise. 


TWINS. 


By ALBART ALLON WITNY. 


One day came joy and honor to my heart, 
Almost unlooked for and almost unsought, 
Making all nature seem with gladness fraught 

And my poor life of her glad life a part. 


But ere the night came down with sombre pall, 
Deep, piercing, blinding sorrow fell on me, 
As summer lightning smites the blooming tree, 

And all my joy and pride was turned to gall. 


‘*O, Joy and Sorrow, are ye twins?’’ I cried, 
‘And do ye walk together evermore? 
Does Sorrow follow where Joy goes before, 
And in one human breast do both abide?”’ 
Joy whispered softly: ‘‘We walk not alone,”’ 
But Sorrow only answered by a moan. 


Fairfield, Iowa. 




















AN ARIZONA ADVENTURE. 


AN INCIDENT IN ARMY LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 


By Mary W. ADAmMs. 






N THE month of February, in the year 1870,a gay 
little party started from Tucson, Arizona, to make 
the long overland trip to San Diego. It was in the 

days when the savage Apaches, led by their still more savage 

chief Cochise, were filling with terror the hearts of the people in 
all that region by their depredations and wanton murders. Cap- 
tain B. was going on sick leave with his wife and little daughter ; 

Lieutenant R. was also on leave. He was going to meet his wife 

and little ones after many months of separation. My husband 

had received his first promotion, and we were on our way to his 
new troop in Oregon. 

Lieutenant R. and my husband, on horseback, took the lead. 
Captain B., his wife and daughter, myself and baby, with the 
driver, filled the ambulance which followed. Six mounted and 
armed soldiers, our escort, were close behind the ambulance. At 
a little distance four army wagons, containing baggage and two or 
three discharged soldiers, with the driver, brought up the rear. 

Our minds were filled with pleasant anticipations as we waved 
a merry good-bye to friends gathered to bid us God-speed. 

After the first long, weary day’s ride and we were gathered 
around the camp-fire, our joy had not diminished, for Arizona was 
a good place to emigrate from in those days. Happy talk and 
laughter passed the time, till we were admonished by the lateness 
of the hour that we must separate for the night. We went to 
our cozy tents for sleep and rest preparatory to the morrow’s long 
ride. We did not dream how hard and full of peril it would be! 

The early morning found us with refreshed minds and bodies 
and we again started in the same order of march, with song and 
jest. The morning hours were fast passing, when we were suddenly 
startled into silence by the sound of shouts and of firearms in 
the direction of the wagons. We could see nothing, for they were 
hidden from view by a slight bend in the road. We breathed 
again when some one said, ‘‘ It is only the men firing at coyotes.’’ 
284 
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But the relief was only momentary. A soldier came running 
to us exclaiming, ‘‘ The Indians are surrounding us !’’ 

While speaking, he was endeavoring to extract an Indian 
arrow which had pierced his shoulder. 

The officers held a hurried consultation. 

Mrs. B. and I bound the poor fellow's bleeding wound as well 
as possibie with the meager materials at hand, and making a pil- 
low of shawls and wraps we laid him upon the bottom of the 
ambulance. Before this was accomplished other men came and 
reported the rest of 
their comrades killed. 

But our danger was 
not yet over. Several 
miles further on, at the 
foot of the Pecacho 
mountain, was a nar- 
row pass. Our hearts 
stood still when we re- 
alized the possibility 
that the Indians, 
mounting the mules 
they had taken from 








the wagons and riding 
through a short-cut, 
might intercept us at 





this pass. 
We hastily prepared 
to start. Lieutenant MRS. MARY W. ADAMS. 


R. and my husband 

still took the lead, but now the soldiers were distributed about the 
ambulance, two at each side and two at the back, each soldier 
with one of the men from the wagons on the horse behind him, 
and in the ambulance the fainting, dying soldier at our feet. 
Thus we began our mad race for life. , 

How the ambulance swayed and rocked, as the driver urged 
the horses into a gallop! And how bloodless was every man’s 
face as he leaned forward in his saddle, with revolver ready in 
hand, peering behind each rock and bush for a hidden foe! The 
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brave, steady eyes assured us that every one of them would die to 
defend the women and children. 

Only God heard the agonizing prayers uttered as we sped 
along that dreary Arizona road — prayers for deliverance from a 
horrible death, or, if captured, from a more horrible life. 

As we neared the pass, every eye was strained to catch sight 
of the dreaded forms ; but we passed on and into the open plains 
unmolested, and our peril was over. 

That night our little company, gathered around the fire in the 
stage station, was very quiet. I thought sorrowfully of the three 
brave men whose bodies lay out in the moonlight, alone and 
uncared-for ; but my heart also overflowed with a joy too solemn 
for words; for, though we had lost every worldly possession 
except the clothing we wore, what cared I for such loss! Was 
not my husband sitting there beside me? And was not a dear 
little sunny-haired baby sleeping peacefully upon my bosom ? 


GRANT. 


By VIOLA GARDNER BROWN. 


He who had armies oft to victory led 
Through war to peace triumphant now had come; 
Silent the roar of battle — roll of drum. 
The laurel crown of glory on his head 
A light sublime o’er all his pathway shed ; 
Before his record calumny was dumb. 
A statesman, warrior, hero, this the sum 
And substance of his life.. All nations sped 
In haste to dohim honor. Nobles there, 
And kings and queens brought offerings to his feet. 
Then came a time of fainting, failing breath, 
A mighty Nation on her knees in prayer ; 
But yet he stayed dark Azrael’s coming fleet, 
Nor till his work was done would yield to death. 


Marengo, Towa. 
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ENGLAND'S GREAT SEAPORT. 


LIVERPOOL AND HER DOCKS — HER CHURCHES, PALATIAL HOMES AND 
PARKS— ENGLISH ODDITIES FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT — 
ENGLISH HOTEL WAYS — FROM LIVERPOOL TO LONDON. 


THE EDITOR ABROAD. II. 


HE stewardess, the assistant steward, the deck porter, the bath porter, 

and the ‘‘ boots” on the Etruria all duly feed, the good-byes all said, 

the custom house forms complied with; and, once in an English four- 

wheeler, we begin our brief career as American tourists in England, which, 

though full of interest, was yet not without its humiliations. Every sight 

is strange, and, beyond anything we had realized, the people themselves 
are strange. 

Scarcely are we passed beyond the portals of the Adelphi Hotel and 
through a gauntlet of red-coated servants, before we realize that while we 
are in England we are not of it. A young woman, the “clark,’’ hands me 
the register for my signature. A uniformed boy invites us to take the 
‘‘lift,’”? meaning the elevator. A dignified maid in black dress, white apron 
and white cap, representative of a class everywhere present in English 
hotels, unlocks the door to our room, brings us “‘’ot water,’’ and asks us 
if there’s ‘‘hanything else’’ we want. Our upper left-hand corner room 
is all that we can ask. The high windows, the shades, the double wash- 
stand, the high bedstead, the candles in rare old candlesticks, even the 
coal-scuttle or coal-box,— everything is different from the hotel furnishings 
in America. We look out of the high windows, and the scene on the elec- 
trically lighted triangle before us is equally strange. There are few vehicles 
moving at nine o’clock at night, but the clatter of many feet reaches our 
ears. The head of Ranelagh street, or Ranelagh Place, is literally swarm- 
ing with humanity. 

It is Saturday night, and men, women and children are making it the 
occasion for light shopping, sight-seeing and visiting. It recalled scenes 
from spectacular plays, in which everybody is moving and nobody “‘ getting 
there.”’ There is the toy peddler, exhibiting a jumping-jack to a family 
group, the parents scarcely less delighted than the children. There is the 
inevitable ‘‘Sam’l of Posen,”’ with his suspenders and shoestrings hanging 
over his shoulders, and bright-colored trinkets spread out before him on a 
tray. The shrill voices of small boys rise above the murmer, but we can- 
not translate their cries into American-English. A little later the rattle of 
home-going carts, pushed by tired-looking men, women and children, told 
of another day’s work done. By midnight, nothing remains of the noise 
from below but one shrill voice, and soon thereafter that, too, is still. 
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Wearied of the roll and tumble of the waves and worn by long seasick- 
ness, our Sunday breakfast next morning is merged into the noon lunch. 
The funereal quiet of the hotel is almost alarming. In the elegant dining- 
room several guests are seated, but scarcely a word is spoken above a 
whisper. The guests’ orders are given in undertone, and the waiters’ 
unintelligible and high-keyed responses evince the same effort at repression. 
We recall the free and easy conversation over the dinner table at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, nine days before, and are agreed in wishing that 
something might happen, the falling of a tray, the upsetting of a wine bottle, 
or something else ‘‘extraor’nary,’’ to break the silence. But nothing 
extraordinary ever happens in an English hotel, as we now know. 








LIVERPOOL — CANNING DOCK AND CUSTOM HOUSE. + 
‘For nearly seven miles we drive along and among the docks, some fifty in number.”’ 
We note in Liverpool, as afterward in London, the omnipotence of the 
gorgeously arrayed Head porter. You ask any information of a man-servant, 
or maid-servant, or stranger within the hotel gate, and you are at once 
referred to the porter. He never fails you. He knows all things, and is 
conscious of the responsibility which attaches to omniscience. He may be 
obsequious, or patronizing, to you as thé hotel’s guest; but he compels 
instant obedience from everybody else who comes into his presence, with 
one or two exceptions. Doors open at your coming and close at your 
going, and servants seem intent upon studying the secret desires of your 
heart. In hotels in America it is not always so! 
In the afternoon, we take a cab for a two hours’ ride about Liverpool. 
The rain clouds have been pierced by the sunlight, and the February air, 
though cold, has an indefinable suggestion of April. 
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First, let us drive down to the docks, the wonder and glory of Liverpool. 
Here, at the entrance to the Mersey river, more shipping is done than at 
the port of great London, or at any other port in the old world. For 
nearly seven miles we drive along and among the docks, some fifty in 
number, the principal ones severally named Queen’s, King’s, Wapping, 
Salthouse, Albert, Canning, George’s, Prince’s, Waterloo, and Victoria. 
These are great artificial harbors, shaped like drygoods boxes, with basins 
conne¢ting them with the river, and surrounded with immense warehouses. 
In these docks are the merchant ships of the world. In one, we see-a 
trading vessel named ‘‘ Michigan’’; in another, a newly-painted vessel 
which sails between Liverpool and Melbourne, Australia ; in another, emi- 














LIVERPOOL — WATERLOO DOCK, SHOWING ITS HEAVY MASONRY,— GRAIN WAREHOUSES 
IN THE DISTANCE. 


‘* These [docks] are great artificial harbors, shaped like dry-goods boxes, with basins 
connnecting them with the river, and surrounded with immense warehouses.”’ 
grant ships are waiting for the spring exodus of nation-makers and world- 
builders to Canada, the United States, and the uttermost parts of the earth. 

In the old Victoria dock lies the ‘‘ Eagle,’ companion warship to the 
‘*Victory,’? which, under Lord Nelson, won the famous victory at Trafal- 
gar. It stands high above the water, and could easily be knocked quite 
out of the water by the heavy-gun warships of the period. It is now used 
as a school of naval instruction. Among the many modern steamers the 
‘*Eagle’’ looks like a reproduction from some oid naval battle scene, and 
the bird which stands out as its figurehead has a frightened look. 

The drive up the hill and through the narrow paved streets is somewhat 
commonplace until we reach the residence portion of the city. We pass 
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the dignified old revenue buildings, commanding respect by their Ionic 
simplicity. We note the statue of Huskisson, a once notable member of 
Parliament from Liverpool, prominent in the free trade movement. In 
passing, we comment on what Shelley calls 


‘*———the fame 
Which the vainglorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize.” 


To us, in our ignorance, what is this great man, Huskisson, but a mere 
meaningless name! Westroll through the spacious court of the Exchange, 
in which court, brokers daily play with cotton-planters’ fortunes, and with 
their own futures as well. This quadrangular building, in the French 
Renaissance style of architeCture, is one of the most noteworthy sights in 
Liverpool. The pediment in the center on the north side, over the main 
entrance, is adorned with sculptures purely allegorical. Upon the parapet 
are statues which, the guide-book tells us, represent Columbus, Drake, 
Mercator, Raleigh, Cook and Galileo—a queer grouping !—and yet, on 
second thought, not so illogical either ! 

We drive along Lime street, noting with delight St. George’s Hall, the 
grandest edifice in the city, designed after the form of a Grzco-Roman 
temple,— fitting home for eloquence and music. The east facade, with its 
sixteen Corinthian columns, massive and beautiful; the portico, facing the 
south, crowned with sculptured representations of Art, Commerce, and other 
worshiped gods of the moderns; the semi-circular north front; and the 
windowed and pilastered west facade; altogether betoken the genius of the 
comparatively unknown London architeét, Elmes, who first dreamt out 
and then embodied in imperishable stone this dream of strength and 
beauty combined. We pass the Sailors’ Home, the Blue Coat Hospital, 
the Salvation Army Hospital, and other charitable institutions, and rejoice 
in the extent to which men and women are organized for systematic good 
works. From Upper Parliament street we enter Princess Road, a beautiful, 
broad boulevard, with trees and an asphalt promenade in the middle of the 
road, or rather between two roadways. The cosmopolitan nature of the 
population is guessed from the religions represented in this portion of the 
city. Here we see the Greek church, in the Byzantine style of architecture. 
Near it is St. Margaret’s, famous for its elaborate interior and its extreme 
ritualism. Then we drive past an attractive building in Moorish style, a 
Jewish synagogue. A Gothic structure next attraéts attention, a Welsh 
Presbyterian church. Passing St. Margaret’s, we get a glimpse of a 
Museum of Japanese Art, the completest in the world. 

We have now reached Prince’s Park, having passed hundreds of beauti- 
ful homes, each with a fanciful name to distinguish it from the commoner 
homes of those who are not numbered among Liverpool’s four hundred. 
The park is forty acres in extent, and, while beautiful, is not to be compared 
with Central or Lincoln Park. Sefton Park, on beyond, is a four hundred 
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acre breathing place, of greater beauty of situation, and destined to become 
a spot of rare attractiveness. 

Readers of the MIDLAND MONTHLY, stifl struggling with the snows and 
winds of March, can imagine our delight on looking out upon bright green 
terraces, and vast acres of green, the quick response of earth, in this moist 
climate, to the return of the sun from wintering in the south. 

At 11:15 next morning we move out of the Midland station in Liver- 
pool, and before five that afternoon we are following our ‘‘ hand luggage ’”’ 
to our room in the Midland Grand, at St. Pancras station, London. In less 
than six hours we traverse England from the northwestern coast to the 
southeastern metropolis, passing through some of the most beautiful and 











LIVERPOOL — THE EXCHANGE — BRONZE STATUE OF LORD NELSON IN CENTER OF 

QUADRANGLE — COTTON BROKERS DOING BUSINESS ‘‘ON THE FLAGS.”’ 
richest portions of the realm. The distance made is two hundred and 
twenty miles. We dignify our first trip by rail by traveling first-class, which 
means comfortable seats in a Pullman drawing-room car with a conduétor, 
or guard, to watch over us, do our thinking for us and see that we are made 
comfortable generally. The third-class passengers are, however, far from 
uncomfortable, and are taken in and let out with a fatherly regard for their 
destination which is quite refreshing. We soon begin to grow uneasy 
about our dinner. The guard anticipates my question. He informs me 
he will see that an ample lunch basket is provided us. At Derby we are 
cheered with the sight of a capacious basket containing chicken, ham, tea, 
fresh rolls, sweet butter, etc., and no American dining car dinner ever 
looked quite as appetizing as this daintily served lunch spread out upon the 
table before us. 
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Now, those who are on the lookout for traces of the guide-book, might as 
well be told that my enjoyment on this trip, as everywhere else, was 
greatly enhanced.by my ‘“‘ Baedeker.’’ But he is no traveler who sees only 
through the eyes of another. Baedeker wisely contents himself with pro- 
viding information, not papers ready written, and so our guide, our readers, 
and ourselves are likely to get on well together. 

At Glazebrook, on the line from Manchester to London, we give a pass- 
ing thought to poor David Grieve, whose journey to London and Paris was 
so full of tragic interest. Beyond Marple we enter Derbyshire. Here the 
picturesque Peak distri¢t, made immortal by Scott in ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,”’ 
looms on our left. We are speeding through the beautiful and thrifty valley 








LIVERPOOL — LIME STREET — THE WALKER ART GALLERY IN THE BACKGROUND — 
WELLINGTON COLUMN IN THE DISTANCE— ST. GEORGE’S HALL ON THE LEFT. 


of the Goyt. Every stream turns many wheels. Every slope is green with 
the new verdure of’ England’s early spring. 

Queer names of stations everywhere greet us. But along with them are 
the familiar ‘‘ Pears’ Soap,’ ‘‘Sapolio,’’ ‘‘Sozodont,’’ ‘‘Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills,’’ and the rest. Americans, at least, keep their railway stations 
free from advertisements, while English ‘and Belgian stations are literally 
covered with these reminders that ‘‘man is mortal.” 

Our greatest surprise is in the miles of tunneling which the road has 
done. Liverpool tunnels herself out in every direction, even under the 
Mersey river to Birkenhead. Scarcely fifty miles from Liverpool we enter 
the Dovehole tunnel a mile and a half in length. In the valley of the Wye 
we pass through two tunnels. Beyond Bakewell we are again in the dark. 
When we are not tunneling our way through hills we are flying across 
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streams. In the sixteen miles from Wellingboro to Bedford we cross the 
Ouse six times. 

The height of the freight and coal cars and the large, open wheels, look 
odd to the stranger. The many open cars with canvass spread over their 
load recall the circus trains seen at home. The little toy engines evince 
surprising power. Their durability is attested by an item which has 
since come to hand stating that the fastest engine ever made, ‘‘ The Corn- 
wall,’’ has been in almost continuous use on the London & Northwestern 
Railway, between Liverpool and Manchester, since 1848, and can still make 

















LIVERPOOL — VIEW IN PRINCF’S PARK. 


its seventy-eight miles an hour! Her new boiler, in 1862, is her one renewal 
in all these years. 

‘‘Beautiful!’’ ‘‘beautiful!’’ we exclaim, until the adjective becomes 
commonplace, as we fly through village after village, past one factory after 
another nestling at the foot of a hill or bestriding some stream, on through 
bright green fields, along winding roadways shut in by moss-covéred stone 
fences and closely clipt hedges. We glance into quaint stone houses, so 
old as to look tumble-down and yet so neat as to be inviting. The bridge 
masonry was built to defy time. Its arches afford many a vista tantalizingly 
brief. Everywhere we see the ivy-covered stone church and old-time 
graveyard which adds so much to the picturesqueness of rural England. 
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Gray’s ‘‘Elegy’”’ is suggested by every country churchyard in England. 
In Derbyshire the brick, like the clay, is bright yellow. As we near Lon- 
don, the yellow gives ‘way to the dark red Devonian rock and earth, and 
the brick buildings take on a darker hue. 

Derby (or ‘‘Darby’’) has nearly a hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Quite a small town compared with its great neighbors, Liverpool, with over 
six hundred thousand ; Manchester, with nearly six hundred thousand, and 
uncounted London, believed to be alive with not less than four and a half 
million people. Derby was the gift of William the Conquerer to his nat- 
ural son, ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak.’’ Here Charles Stuart was suddenly 
halted on his attempted march to London. Here are located the Midland 
railway shops. Here hosiery, silk, cotton, elastic goods and iron are man- 
ufactured, and here the Derbyshire spar is made into ornaments for world- 
wide sale —as local curiosities. Here, too, is the home of the “ Crown 
Derby ”’ porcelain so highly valued by lovers of ceramics. The tall spire 
on our right springs from All Saints’ church, the architectural glory of the 
town, a monument of the sixteenth century. Rolls of bread are still dis- 
tributed here, as of old, after the daily morning service. Here is still seen 
the first silk mill built in England, ereéted in 1718 on an island in the Der- 
went. It is now a laundry. Here lived and wrote Richardson, over the 
woes of whose ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe,”’ our great great grandmothers wept, in 
their time. Here Darwin wrote the works which set the scientific world 
thinking and investigating along new lines. The county hall here is the 
scene of poor Hetty’s trial, in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

We follow the Derwent, cross the Trent and the Soar, and enter Leices- 
tershire, famous for its sheep, short-horned cattle and game preserves. 
Following the Soar we have the heights of Charnwood Forest at our right. 
Soon we are looking out upon Leicester, a city of nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand people. The city abounds in suggestions of England’s past. 
Here, for instance, is the old Jewry wall, a relic of the Roman period, more 
than fourteen centuries ago. Withinits limits the Jews of the city were once 
compelled to live. To the south is the old castle of Leicester, built soon 
after the Norman conquest. Here, in the city, the famous preacher of 
the last century, Robert Hall, made his reputation. Near here are the ruins 
of Leicester Abbey, where Cardinal Wolsey died in 1530. Here Lady Jane 
Grey was born. Modern Leicester busies itself with hosiery-making and 
smiles at innocent relic hunters from over the sea ! 

On, into Bedfordshire. At the mention of the name “‘ Bedford” grand 
old John Bunyan rises before me, the hero of childhood,—the simplest, 
saintliest of men, to whom religion meant a living martrydom which would 
have broken the spirit of many another saintly man. Here, in Bedford, 
Bunyan preached, and for more than twelve years he was a prisoner in the 
county gaol. It was during his imprisonment that “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
was written. It is interesting in these days of refined punishment for 
heresy, etc., to note, not only the rigor of the Bedford preacher’s punishment, 
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but also the exact nature of his offense. Turning to the guide-book we 
find the offense to have been : 

For devilishly and perniciously abstaining from coming to church to hear divine ser- 
vice, and for being a common upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, to 
the great disturbance and distraction of the good subjects of the kingdom, contrary to 
the laws of our Sovereign lord, the King. 

To St. Albans, with its great cathedral, and its relics of the Roman wall, 
and its reminder that we have reached the first of London’s suburbs. We 
are soon conscious of coming under the influence of the greatest of cities. 
Solid blocks of masonry, myriads of comers and goers, the distant rumble 
and clatter, the back-door and back-yard realism —all and much more 
impress us as we near the station. St. Pancras station, architeCturally one 
of the most imposing in the world, soon encloses us. Under its great 
arched roof we feel lost in our own insignificance ; but a porter for the 
Midland Grand, an immense hotel in and part of the station, relieves us of 
our hand-luggage, a clerk books us for the night, a page shows us to our 
room in what seems to us a castle, so massive. is everything pertaining 
thereto, and at last we are domiciled in London. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TO AMATEUR WRITERS. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best lit- 
erature obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in 
order to encourage the large and growing number of its subscribers who 
may, with strict propriety, be termed amateurs in literature, the publisher 
of THE MIDLAND offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 
and verse, as follows: 


For the best Original Story of not more than four thousand words, 
written by an amateur, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 


For the best Original Poem occupying not more than a page of this 
magazine, composed by an amateur, a cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 


This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
It will close April 1, 1894. t will be followed by other special announce- 
ments. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions 


to THE MIDLAND. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state 
such intention on sending the MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 














EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
“LINCOLN’S PLACE IN HISTORY.” 


Rev. John Coleman Adams, of Chicago, in the February Century, por- 
trays the amazing growth which Abraham Lincoln has made since his 
death in the esteem of his countrymen and of the world, as men have come 
to better realize ‘‘the tremendous import of that struggle in which he was 
the trusted leader.’? He then proceeds to perform a generous part in the 
apotheosis of Lincoln; but, with somewhat of the inconsistency of an 
Eastern devotee, he alternately worships and pulls down the god of his 
own ere&ting. The chief thought of his interesting paper is that Lincoln’s 
preéminent claim to greatness is based upon his unceasing and martyr-like 
devotion to the Union, rather than upon the death-blow he dealt to slavery. 
With this there must be general agreement,— and yet a qualified agreement, 
for the mind will forever associate Abraiiam Lincoln — the fulfiller of his 
own prophecy that the Nation could not long exist half slave and half free 
—with the great proclamation which came from his hand, liberating the 
slave, and emancipating the Nation from slavery’s curse. 

To our age belongs the historic duty of transmitting to posterity its own 
varying conceptions of this heroic character, as he appears to us from year 
to year and from decade to decade ; that, from the composite picture, the 
future historian may rightly comprehend and truthfully portray the Abraham 
Lincoln of our time. 

With the hero-worship of a Carlyle, Mr. Adams poses that plain man of 
the people, whose thoughts and conclusions were crystalizations of the 
‘“common-sense of most,’’ as one whose ‘‘soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart’’ ; whose prescience, far in advance of the wisdom of the wisest about 
him, saw with godlike vision the real purpose and duty of his adminis- 
tration as no one else saw it or could see it. This writer pays enthusiastic 
tribute, as do we all, to the singleness of purpose with which President 
Lincoln moved on to the end he ever kept in view,— the preservation of 
the Union, with or without slavery. But he does more. To Mr. Adams 
that steadfast pilot of the Ship of State, who bravely and skilfully, yet ever 
cautiously, steered the ship through the storm, was, like the Ancient 
Mariner, ‘“‘alone on a wide, wide sea,’’ piloting without other chart and 
compass than his own genius supplied. Why separate the man, Abraham 
Lincoln, from his time and his people? Why attribute to him ‘“‘ wonderful 
genius’? and godlike qualities which lift him far above and beyond his 
age, his party and his people? Why seek to destroy the well-founded 
claim of his countrymen that in him we find preéminently the typical Amer- 
ican? Hero-worship in the coming time may do all that; but, in the light 
of faéts, fa&ts of record and of memory, we do ourselves and contempo- 
raneous history harm to exaggerate this great character to proportions 
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which destroy its chief element of greatness, that superlative common- 
sense which enabled him to listen with intensest interest to the voice of 
radicalism, and yet inclined him in critical moments toward conservatism. 

It took no genius or preternatural vision to discover that the one thing 
for him to do was to put down the Rebellion. His greatness was in putting 
rebellion down. The President could not, if he would, have closed 
his eyes to conditions which made it impossible to turn the War for the 
Union into a crusade against slavery. At every war-meeting held in the 
North, the fact that the war was for the preservation of the Union and not 
for the freedom of the slave was eloquently presented. It was this dis- 
claimer which disarmed the opposition of millions not in sympathy with 
Greeley and Garrison. A word of intimation from the President that eman- 
cipation was his purpose would have stopped enlistments, checked public 
confidence, and destroyed the government’s credit. ‘‘ An abolition war’”’ 
was the burden of fierce accusation and of indignant denial in the press 
and on the floors of Congress. The letter to Horace Greeley, which Mr. 
Adams terms the utterance of ‘“‘ God’s man, instin¢tively grasping the truth 
for which he was brought into the world, and which above all others shall 
finally give him his niche in the temple set apart for those who have signally 
served in the world’s great wars of progress toward peace,’’ was but the 
word from the President for which the country had long and wearily waited. 
It voiced the thought of the camp ; it silenced the fears of millions at home ; 
it was the ultimatum of conservatism to radicalism. This utterance, in 
effe&t that the slavery question must not be allowed to affect the issue 
upon which the war was waged, seems cold and unsympathetic in our 
day; but it was the word that needed to be spoken then, for the time was 
not yet ripe for that other and greater utterance which gave back to the 
mother her child born under slavery’s curse and gave back to wrongfully 
enslaved men their freedom. Abraham Lincoln was more to his people in 
that he voiced the wisdom of the masses than he could possibly have been 
had he been possessed of the ‘‘wonderful genius’? which Mr. Adams 
ascribes to him. The letter to Horace Greeley came when the heart of this 
people cried out for it, and would not have been denied. The great procla- 
mation was withheld until it was possible to enforce it with such thorough- 
ness and completeness as to accomplish not only the immediate purpose, but, 
as we must believe, the larger purpose which, though men refused to see it, 
was running through every act of the drama of war. There are many greater 
utterances of the War President than the words which the sculptor placed 
upon the pedestal of Lincoln’s statue in Lincoln Park ;* words with which 
the great President in his letter to the great agitator silenced the eager 
clamor of radicalism ; but there are none more charaé¢teristic of this man of 


**‘* If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it ; and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that.’’— Extract from President Lincoln's letter to 
Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862. 
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the people, whose highest genius was common-sense, and who, with all the 
splendid instincts and inspirations of radicalism, dutifully forced himself 
into conservative courses which the masses would approve and sustain, 
that the will of the majority might be shown to be, in storm as in calm, 
not only the one supreme law of the republic, but also the one only wise 
and safe rule of governmental action. 


x 
* * 


MERGED INTO THE MIDLAND. 


The editor and publisher of this magazine is at last able to announce 
with authority that the entire subscription list of the Literary Northwest, of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, with the good will of its publishers, Messrs. D. D. 
Merrill & Co., and of its editors, Mrs. Mary H. Severance and Mr. H. T. 
Carpenter, has been acquired by THE MIDLAND MonrTHLy. By this acqui- 
sition THE MIDLAND’s already large and fast-growing list assumes propor- 
tions little dreamt of in the earlier calculations of its friends. By this 
acquisition THE MIDLAND obtains full and undisputed possession of a 
magazine field which Mr. Merrill rightly pronounces rich in possibilities 
and promise. By this increase in readers THE MIDLAND leaps at a bound 
into a position which must otherwise have been attained by slow and toil- 
some ascent. But there will be on that account no lack of future exertion. 
Every accretion of strength and opportunity increases responsibility. 
Already the magazine is reaching out, here a little and there a little, until 
THE MIDLAND’s constituency of readers thus early includes every city and 
hundreds of towns in Iowa and neighboring states, with large numbers of 
readers in the south-western, middle-eastern and far-western states. The 
new magazine has already passed beyond the uncertain period of a new 
periodical’s existence, and enters upon the third month of its career full of 
vigorous life, and giving sure promise of rapid and yet substantial growth. 


* 
* 7” 


THERE seems to be some fear among the friends of Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, lest the radical utterances of Mr. Stead, the London reformer, in 
Grinnell a few-Sundays ago, might be regarded by the outside world as a 
reflection of college thought at that well-known thought-center. The Unit, 
a periodical published by students of that institution, quiets the fear, 
declaring that no one man, or set of men, can represent, or claim to repre- 
sent, college thought at Grinnell, for the reason that the thought of that 
miniature world is quite as independent and various as is the thought of the 
larger world outside college walls. This has the true ring. The time is 
past when any American college, either through its faculty or any member 
of it, or through teachers or preachers invited to address its students, can, 
or would, assume to voice the collective thought of its students. The true 
scope of a college or university, beyond mere text-book instruétion, is 
the impartial presentation of the latest findings in science and the latest 
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and best thought in philosophy and economics. Beyond this the thoughtful 
and interested student will surely go, but he should go alone and un- 
attended. The college or university that instruéts its students along this 
i direct road to independent manhood graduates men. Any other system of 
imparting higher education turns out upon the world mere children of 
advanced years, helpless in the presence of any duty or problem calling for 
independent thought and aétion. 


*~ 
* * 


THE commendation which THE MIDLAND has received from the public 
has been so generous as to inspire the most substantial confidence in the 
future of the enterprise. It is manifestly unjust to compare the first num- 
bers of a pioneer magazine, in an untried field, with magazines which are 

the product of many years of combined labor and millions of invested capital 
( in the richer and more densely populated East. The general wonder of 
reasonable men and women has been that thus early in the new Monthly’s 
history there should be found in its pages so much of present interest and 
of sure promise. The reading people of this midland region have only to 
e see to it that the number of subscribers to the pioneer magazine shall 
be speedily multiplied in their respective communities ; the editor and 
publisher will then be able to ally to THE MIDLAND Monru_y the best 
talent to be found in the whole world of letters and of art. In many senses 


this enterprise is and should be codperative. 


*~ 
a ~ 


THE half sad, half regretful retrospect of age and the unquestioning 
belief of youth, that ‘‘there were giants in those days,’’ find verification in 
the actucl presence among us of such a man as James Harlan. Iowa’s 
“grand old man,’”’ whose words and deeds are part of our country’s his- 
tory, and whose name must ever be associated with the two preéminent 
names of our war epoch, Lincoln and Grant, has been most fitly given 
place in THE MIDLAND’s series of ‘‘ Representative Men’’; and fortunate 
it is for the younger generation of readers that the task of presenting in out- 
line this strong chara¢ter and remarkable career should have been accepted, 
as a labor of love, by a man so capable of taking the subject’s measure- 
ments. It takes a large man mentally and morally to measure one of 
James Harlan’s heroic proportions, and in the philosopher-journalist, 
Samuel M. Clark, of Keokuk, are happily combined all the requirements 
| for the task. 
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\) TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


] ‘* RHYMES BY Two FRIENDS’”’ is an attractive little book, embodying the 
productions of two Ft. Scott, Kansas, poets, Albert Bigelow Paine and 
William Allen White. It is prettily illustrated by Hannah Heine and M. 
A. Waterman. The volume’s two hundred or more pages contain some 
rhymes better fitted for the daily and weekly press than for the library ; but 
most of the pages reveal, with more or less distinétness, the true spirit of 
poetry. These writers of verse are masters of the back-country dialect and 
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yet are not scorners of the unalterable laws of rhyme and rhythm. The 
genius of a Whitman or a Browning rises superior to faults of measure and 
style ; but too many of our lesser poets, failing to reach the higher level of 
poetic thought to which those scorners of limitations ascend with appar- 
ent ease, are content to imitate only the faults which mar the verse of the 
greater poets. These ‘‘Two Friends’’ have not made that mistake. Not 
a few of our poets seem to think that ‘‘ dialeét”’ is the one essential of *‘ west- 
ern poetry.’”’ In most of the diale¢t verse before us there is real sentiment, 
though clothed in uncouth forms of words. 

The first of the poets named is an artist — and the second is in a measure 
like unto him. Mr. Paine sees in a Kansas sunset ‘‘a vision in a dream,” 
and in its atmospheric splendor ‘‘a gateway to the region of the blest.’’ 
There is something extremely pathetic in his plain, hard-working ‘‘ Mis’ 
Smith,’”’ who, after her weary life of household cares and toil, in response 
to the death angel’s suggestion of rest, — 


‘*Sorter raised her eyes to look 
A second, as a stitch she took. 
‘All right, I'm comin’ now,’ says she, 
‘I’m ready as I'll ever be, 
I reckon’.” 


There is a peculiar fondness in the Kansan’s reflection, after having seen 
‘*a heap o’ country, an’ cities on the boom,”’ that, most of all, he wanted to 
be ‘‘in Kansas when the sun-flowers bloom.”’ 

Mr. White, in the last half of the book, invests ‘‘ Willer Crick’’ with 
real live people. ‘‘ Bill Hucks, the item-chaser on the Willer Creek 
Gayzette’’; Jimmie Sellers, who, ‘‘fer all yer funny fellers, jes’ took the 
trick’’ ; and the other inevitables, good, bad and middling, are all vividly 
pictured in his verse. Perhaps the most pathetic of the dialect poems by 
Mr. White is the pi€ture of the doting old father, who longed for ‘‘ Lorena’”’ 
and ‘‘ Vacant Chair,’’ and other songs that ‘‘cuddle up an’ kiss dry lips of 
mem’ries fair, an’ make ’em smile again’’ ; but whose musically educated 
daughter had “forgot ’em”’ all, and — 


‘Ef I call for one, its risky, — 
Its ‘ Listen to this thing from Glazowhiski !’”’ 


The cradle songs by Mr. White touch the heart and gratify the senses, 

and that, we take it, is the best of combinations in a cradle song. 
* 
~ * 

‘“Wuat shall be done with the railroads of the country?’’ is one 
of the several serious problems of the hour. A few years ago the solution 
seemed about to be precipitated by the operation of the inter-state commerce 
law. Wise men then declared the passage of the Cullom A& marked the 
beginning of a new era; but the railroad problem yet remains in process of 
solution. The Inter-State Commerce Commission, at first accorded pre- 
rogatives startlingly autocratic, have by degrees been narrowed down to 
the functions of a board for the settlement of non-essentials, and the great 
questions, as between the corporations and the people, remain where they 
were, unsettled and awaiting settlement. One fact is now come to be 
recognized : that competition does not regulate. Another is coming to be 
recognized : that pooling, even when free from other objections, cannot 
overcome the burdens of over-constru¢ction and over-competition. The 
tendency of railroad corporations is clearly toward consolidation. The 
dual question continually arises : Where will it end, and where should it 
ond? To the solution of this latter question, George H. Lewis, Esq., of 
Des Moines, has made a valuable contribution. The work is entitled 
‘‘National Consolidation of the Railroads of the United States’’: a hand- 
somely printed little book, issued by Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

Mr. Lewis is a scholar of liberal culture and a logical reasoner. His 
knowledge of railroad law is thorough. His remedy for existing evils is 
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not a Bellamy dream, impossible of realization, but a detailed scheme, in 
the main apparently practicable and free from many of the objections 
raised against other schemes for government control of railroads. 

It is not easy to outline in few words Mr. Lewis’s plan, and convey a just 
idea of its scope. It includes the creation, by Congress, of a Consolidated 
Railway Company of the United States, a company backed by the govern- 
ment, yet operated outside the regular channels of governmental activity. 
Its president and six of its railway commissioners are to be appointed by 
the President of the United States ; every state is to have one commissioner 
appointed or elected ; and the stockholders to have as many commissioners 
as have the states. Managers and executive boards are to be chosen by 
these commissioners. The government is to buy the roads that will sell, at 
the market value of their stock, and levy a ten per cent tax on those that 
refuse to sell. The purchase is to be made with company stock, which is 
guaranteed to draw three per cent dividend, the dividends secured by gov- 
ernment. Objection after objection to the plan of organization and to the 
workings of the plan are thoroughly anticipated and practically answered, 
leaving littlke which even the experienced railroad manager can find 
impracticable. The only question which seems to stay, after one has read 
this able work, is as to the practicability of securing the legislation neces- 
sary to inaugurate the reform. But since the history of legislation is a 
history of surprises, in that the impracticable thing of yesterday is the 
accomplished thing of to-day, Mr. Lewis’s purpose may not be as far 
removed from accomplishment as one might think. 

* - * 

ANOTHER book of verse emanating from the midland field is ‘‘ Around 
the Fireside and Other Poems,’’ by Howard Carleton Tripp, of Kingsley, 
Iowa. It is a handsomely printed and well-bound volume of 145 pages, 
profusely illustrated —too profusely, in that the pictures include several 
portraits of the author’s friends to whom short poems have been dedicated. 
The initial poem is more didaétic and less poetical than much of the verse 
which follows, but there is the true ring to such passages as the following : 

** Around the fireside God's love should shine, 
And life should sparkle with the splendid blaze 
Of duties nobly done.” 
One of the gems of the collection is a short poem, beginning with 


‘*Two merry eyes of azure blue 
Are peeping from the window there ; 
Two little hands with naught to do, 
One happy heart without a care. 
Awaiting at the casement there.’’ 


The pretty poem beginning ‘‘ Beside a limpid stream a rose-bush grew,” 
would have been better without the prosaic sermon in the third stanza. 


‘“‘A Summer Piéture”’ thus rhythmically begins: ‘‘The eastern bars 
that held the stars began to break away.’’ ‘‘Truces’’ has several soul- 
stirring lines. ‘‘In Meadows Fair’’ has a pleasing Wordsworthian sugges- 
tion. ‘‘October”’ is a well-drawn picture, beginning : 


“The landscape wears a robe of beauty blent 
With purple haze and colors bright and fair ; 
Each mountain peak appears a gorgeous tent 
Against the sky, with pennons everywhere.” 
A poem entitled ‘‘They Slumber Now’”’ is so full of Memorial Day 
pathos that the last line of the sixth stanza cannot greatly mar the effeét. 
‘* Fireside Poems”’ is an uneven collection ; some of its verse is replete 
with poetry, while other rhymes are scarcely lifted above the commonplace. 


x 
7” 7 


An agreeable surprise is given the friends of Professor William H. 
Norton, in the January Educational Review. Known to be a ripe scholar 
and an enthusiastic lover of Greek language and literature, the Cornell 
College Professor was not known to have caught from the old Greek fire so 
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much of inspiration as shows forth in his ‘‘Greek and Barbarian,” a 
delightfully reported conversation between an able defender of the Greek 
language and its literature and a vigorous champion of the barbarian as 
against the Greek. The wonder is that the author, a philhellene, reports 
the barbarian side so generously. ; 


* 
* * 


‘““SIGNAL THOouGHTs,”’ by W. E. Hager, A. M., LaPorte, Iowa, is a 
philosophical work, reviving the question of a personal God and a personal 
devil ; discoursing on philosophical courtship and a variety of other themes. 
Among much that is vague, and much more that is commonplace, shines 
out here and there a helpful thought. 

* , * 

Mr. J. G. BELLANGEE, of Des Moines, has a contribution on ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the Land Question to Other Reforms ”’ in the February Avena. The 
author discusses the single tax question from the standpoint of morals. 

* . * 

“THIRTEEN, and Twelve Others, from the Adirondacks and Else- 
where,”’ is the odd title of a volume of very readable short stories by Barton 
O. Aylesworth, issued by the Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis. 
President Aylesworth, of Drake University, Des Muines, is one of the most 
virile and versatile thinkers in this midland region. As preacher, lecturer, 
poet, editor, reviewer, instructor and executive officer,— and now as story- 
writer, this many-sided mind evinces capacity for saying and doing the best 
things. The strongest of the thirteen stories in this book is ‘‘ Where there 
is Life there is Hope’’; the most poetical is ‘‘The Fairies at Au Sable 
Chasm’”’; and perhaps the most entertaining is ‘‘Maiden Rock.’’ The 
first named is a powerful appeal to the reader’s sympathies, all the more 
powerful because indirectly made. It presents, so vividly that none can 
question the truth of the picture, a tenement-house scene in which the wife 
is ‘‘the labor-saving machine of a brutal husband, the slave of his ungrati- 
fied passions, the unwilling mother of his eight scrawny, nervous, incapable 
children ’’ ; and the dead ‘‘ bebby,’’ lying stiff and cold upon a wash-board 
supported by two rickety chairs, evokes only thankfulness in that it has thus 
early slipped from this ‘‘ vampire’s retreat.’’ It then pictures the poor 
wretch of a husband and father whom a philanthropic doctor would help 
but finds he cannot, there being so little he can do and such a distrust of 
his purpose to do anything. ‘‘My God, what shall I do with this poor 
wretch ?”’ cried the doctor in his perplexity. ‘‘I’m dummed if I know,”’ 
came in swaggering indifference from the man at his side. Then comes 
the terribly suggestive question, ‘‘ What would you have done ?’’—a ques- 
tion which, as we sit in the shadow of present social ills, is upon the con- 
science of every community. The second story above named is a charming 
fairy tale, a prose poem. The third is a pretty love story which dreams 
aloud love’s young dream, one not all heaven but with just that touch of 
the earth earthy which enables us to comprehend and sympathize with it. 
There are fine bits of character study such as this: ‘‘ He had been born 
early in the sixties and was full of that unspent bravery and yearning desire 
for aétion which the mothers felt so keenly in the long war days.’’ The 
‘*Bessie’’ of the story is admirable. She was ‘‘just as innocent of the 
world’s rougher thought as it is possible to be and live anywhere in this 
loose century.’’ ‘‘No subtly-couched words had ever started currents of 
thought fanning into flame misguided fancies.” When love came into the 
life of this young woman, ‘‘it seemed as though she had been all this while 
ascending a steep hillside with its half-hidden trail, vine-walled and moss- 
carpeted, until this very moment she had stepped out upon a great jutting 
ledge, commanding the curves of a bounteous valley, and the circuit of 
innumerable hills.’’ The reader knows what that experience is, whether he 
has lived it or unhappily missed it. 
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MISS ALICE FRENCH. 


THE “OCTAVE THANET"’ OF LITERATURE. 


“To think, with her, is to act, and to act is to accomplish. Her always busy and facile pen 
was turned from romance to reality. With unwavering zeal she wrote, spoke, traveled and 
appealed; not for days but tor months, She had drawn no character s» true as her own, so ani- 
mating, so inspiring, so fixed in purpose and so intense in execution." 











